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Prejudices are rarely overcome by argument; not 
being founded in reason they cannot be destroyed 
by logic. 


Tryon Edwards 
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NEGRO 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Famed U.N. mediator tells what he, 


DIGEST 


as an individual Negro, sees as 


goal of his race in American life 


WHAT THE NEGRO 


REALLY WANTS 


BY RALPH BUNCHE 


HERE ARE many versions of 

what the American Negro is 

supposed to want, and some of 
them make it sound pretty compli- 
cated. I am just one among 14,000,- 
000 Negroes and far be it from me 
to assume any right to speak for my 
group. We already have literally 
millions of self-appointed Negro 
“leaders.” But I know what I, as an 
individual Negro, want, and it is 
really quite simple and eminently 
fair. And I have an idea that what 
I aspire for comes rather close to the 
aspirations of most members of my 
group. All I want is this: 
) That American society should cease 


RALPH BUNCHE is the world-famed 
United Nations mediator who settled the 
Palestine dispute between Jews and Arabs. 
He has been called by the New York 
Times “the world’s outstanding Negro.” 
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requiring its Negro citizens to run 
the race of life over a special obstacle 
course while all other citizens com- 
pete on the flat; 

> That American society lift the han- 
dicap of race from our shoulders; 
>» That it draw back the curtain of 
segregation; 

» That the accusing finger of in- 
feriority and scorn be no longer ev- 
erywhere pointed at us as a group; 

» That we be accepted as individuals 
for whatever we are worth and be 
given the unhampered opportunity to 
prove or disprove our worth; 

» That we may walk in the society 
with our heads held high, in full re- 
spect and dignity. 

That is all I ask of American so- 
ciety as a Negro citizen, except that 
I ask for quick delivery. 

Not infrequently these days, I re- 
ceive letters from white Americans, 
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most of them quite sincere, who can- 
not understand why the Negro com- 
plains, and who intimate that these 
complaints flow from a desire by the 
Negro for “special treatment’’ in so- 
ciety. We complain, yes. We ask 
special attention for the Negro prob- 
lem, yes. But we ask no special treat- 
ment or favor for the Negro, indi- 
vidually or collectively. 


We complain because rank injus- ~ 


tices against us persist and because it 
is in the interest of American de- 


mocracy as well as the Negro that 
undemocratic racial practices in our 
society should be eliminated. We 
demand special attention to this prob- 
lem because of its urgency, because 
of the shameful waste of human re- 
sources involved, and because every 
day, every hour that a Negro citizen 
is deprived of rights and opportunity, 
that much of his American birthright 
is irretrievably lost. One cannot en- 
joy a birthright posthumously. 


Give and Take in India 


ONE NIGHT on the radio I heard the voice of a woman who 
is making history, although she may not stop to think about it. 
She is Mrs. Edith Sampson of Chicago. Her voice came all the 
way from India. She had gone there on a special mission. She 
represents the National Council of Negro Women, and she had 
been trying to explain to the teeming millions of the East just how 
democracy works in the United States. Her speech, candid, sincere, 
made a good impression. 

So much fer the speech. It may find little notice in history. 
But what of a gesture she made while in Pakistan, when she was 
explaining the struggle against prejudice her race had to make? 
She had mentioned that she footed a bill of $5,000 for her trip to 
India, since she was convinced a dark-skinned woman ought to 
make the trip and show how democracy's faults were being cor- 
rected, and since her own organization could not afford to pay it. 

The meeting listened intently to her story. Then the wife of 
Pakistan’s Premier rose and said: “We, too, are poor, but the 
Pakistan Woman's Association is so grateful that we would like to 
pay for the trip.’ What was Mrs. Sampson to do? The offer was 


overwhelming. She graciously accepted. Then she said: "I want 
to make a gift in return, so I hereby contribute $5,000 to the great 
work of the Pakistan Woman's Association.” 

Christian Science Monitor 
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When white folks learned that India’s Prime Minister 


represented some four million potential customers, 


Nehru, We Love You 


they forgot all about his color 


BY MILTON MAYER 


HERE IS one thing you colored 

folks can’t say about us white 

folks. You can’t say we don’t 
learn. We have just learned, for in- 
stance, that there are 400,000,000 
colored folks in India. 

That's a lot of folks, and a lot of 
folks, even colored ones, are a lot of 
customers. Black feet need shoes and 
black hides need pants and black 
sweat needs bathtubs and black hun- 
ger needs iceboxes. And we white 
folks have them to sell, and that is 
why we rolled out the rug and the 
barrel for Pandit Nehru on his re- 
cent visit and forgot all about his 
being black. 

You talk about changing the color 
of your skin. It’s a cinch. The more 
we look at the colored representative 
of 400,000,000 customers, the whiter 
he got. He didn’t look white to him- 
self, but he looked white, and tender, 
and juicy to us. 

You can’t lynch 400,000,000 cus- 
tomers. You can’t even put them in 
jail. The English found that out in 
the 30's. They lynched and they 
lynched, and they jailed and they 
jailed, and all it did was cost them 
money. And the 400,000,000 kept 
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coming. When the English got 300,- 
000 in jail one day, there were no 
more jails in India, and the 400,- 
000,000 kept coming. 

So, after a century and a half of 
slavery, the 400,000,000 colored folks 
were free, and Gandhi's disciple, 
Nehru, who had spent a third of his 
life in jail, was Prime Minister of 
400,000,000 customers who, because 
of their location, their background, 
and their spirit, were, in addition, the 
balance wheel of Asia. And Asia, 
with its billion and a half of colored 
folks, was up for grabs. 

Now we white folks don’t let 
pleasure interfere with business, and 
race prejudice is pure pleasure. So 
when Nehru came to see us, we let 
him come in the front way, called 
him Mister, and asked him to eat in 
the dining room with us. 

And we surrounded him with such 
a breathless itinerary that all he saw 
was white folks. And not just plain, 
ordinary, tobacco-spitting, red-necked 
white folks, but white folks in white 
ties and top hats and tails. It was the 
biggest, fanciest, and best-attended 
jail he'd ever been in. When he 
arrived at the Chicago airport and 
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asked to be driven downtown by way 
of the slums instead of the boulevard 
route, we couldn’t say no. But we 
could tell the driver to step on it. 

The best was none too good for 
the colored representative of 400,- 
000,000 customers. He was mistered 
into hotels and ball rooms and coun- 
try clubs where no colored man had 
ever set foot before or would ever 
set foot again. The yachting crowd 
tumbled off their yachts and elbowed 
each other like subway riders to get 
within a stone’s throw of him and 
throw roses. The drool was torren- 
tial. 

What was it all about? Why did 
we fall all over ourselves to touch 
the hem of his blue serge suit? Had 
we suddenly had a change of heart? 

We certainly had. We white folks 
learn. 

You should have seen us bang the 
glasses with the silverware when 
Nehru was introduced as ‘‘one of the 
greatest men alive’ by a native white 
Protestant Jim Crow American who 
has spent his whole life fighting 
F.E.P.C. and repeal of the poll tax. 
If Nehru’s name had been Jones, this 
same man would have had the white 
law on him for miscegenating the air. 

"We white folks learn. What we 
haven't learned yet—and what Nehru 
politely tried to tell us—is that we 
can’t stop communism with racism, in 
Asia or anywhere else. But we're 
learning. It took us a hundred years 
to learn that there were 400,000,000 
colored folks in India, customers all. 
In another hundred years, we will 
learn that we can’t stop communism 
with racism, and then we may save 
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the world from the bloody tyranny of 
Stalinism, in which all men, white 
and colored, are equally slaves. 

Colored folks learn, too. Gandhi 
learned in British prisons, and Nehru 
learned from Gandhi. The colored 
hotheads used to accuse Gandhi of 
Uncle Tomming because he went to 
London to sit down with the British. 
They will accuse Nehru of the same 
thing because he came to America to 
sit down with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. But Ghandi got what he 
wanted, and he got it from the white 
folks while the white folks were 
shooting each other's white heads off. 

Don’t worry about Nehru just be- 
cause his contact with colored folks 
was confined to a hot-flash tour of 
Harlem and a fancy pants theater 
party. Twenty years in the white folks’ 
prisons in India taught him a few 
things that aren’t forgotten in twenty 
days of swilling the white folks’ 
champagne. 

Don't worry about Nehru. He 
knows it’s a buyer’s market, and he’s 
shopping around. He knows some 
things about the white folks’ pleasure 
as well as some things about their 
business. Last year he entertained 
a distinguished visitor from America, 
Bayard Rustin of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. He found out all 
about Bayard and what happens to 4 
Bayard Rustin in America. So he 
didn’t have to ask, when he came to 
America, “And what ever happened 
to Bayard Rustin?” He knew. He 
knew that when Bayard got back 
home he served his thirty days on4 
Carolina chain gang for sitting up ia 
front in a bus. 
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as most brilliant technical virtuoso of jazz piano 


SOLO MAN 


Blind Art Tatum is acknowledged 


Reprinted from Time 


HE HOUSE LIGHTS dimmed 

and the crowd hushed as a burly 

Negro was led to the piano. He 
seated himself, cocked his head to 
one side and played three smashing 
chords. Then he was off in a cascade 
of flashing arpeggios which resolved 
themselves into the haunting strains 
of Jerome Kern’s Yesterdays. After 
a two-year absence, Art Tatum was 
back in Manhattan. 

Almost totally blind, Tatum is gen- 
erally acknowledged as the most bril- 
liant technical virtuoso of the jazz 
piano. A musician’s musician, he has 
been praised by such men as Paul 
Whiteman (‘‘Tatum is a genius’’) 
and the late Thomas (‘‘Fats”) Waller 
(‘That Tatum... is just too 
good”). He delights in swift changes 
in tempo and key, becomes so in- 
volved in complex contrapuntal 
thythms that his listeners are certain 
he will never find his way out. But 
he always does. 

Toledo-born Art Tatum played his 
first professional engagement at 16 as 
a dance-band pianist. Two years 
later he left the band to ‘go on his 
own as a soloist. “The other boys 
used to razz me,” he says. ‘They said 
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I had no left hand, so I made up my 
mind to show em.” Tatum is still 
sensitive about criticism of his bass, 
but can claim, with the enthusiastic 
approval of his fans, that he does 
more with his left hand than most 
pianists do with both. 

Recently, after his 10 o'clock show 
at Café Society, 40-year-old Pianist 
Tatum sat at a corner table, his cus- 
tomary bottle of beer before him, and 
admitted he was tired of the grind of 
nightclub shows, sometimes thinks of 
retiring to his home in California 
with his wife and two Doberman 
pinschers. But as the intermission 
Pianist swung into a chorus of Basin 
Street, he turned his head attentively. 
“He's got some good ideas,”’ he said. 
“You can’t create everything. You 
hafta listen to the other fella.” His 
strong fingers flexed in an imaginary 
run. “I’m always tryin’ new ideas. 
No matter how far you go with a 
tune, there’s always something else 
you can do.” . 

The fans at the table exchanged 
pleased glances. As long as Art Ta- 
tum talked of new things to do, no 
one had to worry about his going into 
retirement. 


Copyright, Time (December 5, 1949) 
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RIGHT: says W. E. B. Du BOIS 


T WAS in Paris, on Wednesday, 
April 20, 1949. The Salle Pleyel 
was packed to the high, many- 

balconied ceiling with delegates from 
60 countries representing practically 
all the world. Paul Robeson entered 
and the whole audience rose and 
cheered with 2500 voices and in all 
human tongues. I doubt if any other 
person on earth could have elicited 
such spontaneous tribute. It was a 
many-sided outburst to a magnificent 
voice; to a recent visitor in every 
country of Europe—England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Austria, 
whence he had flown to Parts; to a 
son of black slaves, a co-worker not 
with wealthy and titled snobs but 
with laborers of all climes and colors. 
We had men of stature and renown 
at that gathering: Joliot-Curie and 
Aragon, Nenni and Picasso, Bernal, 
Zilliacus and Fadeev; none of these 
received so tumultuous a tribute. The 
program was interrupted and Robe- 
son ascended the podium. His great 
voice rose in song—song of black 


PAUL ROBESON: 


No issue affecting the Negro problem in 
the last quarter century has aroused as 
much controversy as famed singer Paul 
Robeson’s political stand as regards the 
cold war between the U.S. and Russia. 
Although it is almost a year since Robe- 
son declared in Paris that Negroes would 
not fight against the Soviets in any war, 


slaves, song of white slaves, songs of 
Russia and France. Then among the 
few words of a short speech, Robe- 
son said: ‘The black folk of America 
will never fight against the Soviet 
Union!” The applause swept up to 
the skies. 

That was what happened. What 
was Robeson in reality saying? He 
knew better than most men, because 
he had long experience in both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
that of all countries, Russia alone has 
made race prejudice a crime; of all 
great imperialisms, Russia alone owns 
no colonies of dark serfs or white and 
what is more important has no invest- 
ments in colonies and is lifting no 
blood-soaked profits from cheap labor 
in Asia and Africa. Robeson be- 
lieved that facing the possibility of 
war with such a country, no black 
American of intelligence would for 
a moment take up arms, In a rare 
case a Britisher might fight Britain; 
an Italian war against Italy or a Ger- 
man against the Fatherland; but this 
would be because of principle and not 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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case for and against Robeson. 


these pages. 


OW ARDS the beginning of the 

Scottsboro case in the early ’30’s, 

a then-recent Negro convert to 
Communism sat at my desk in New 
York. (That was before the Com- 
munist Party abandoned hope of win- 
ning me over to their cause as a means 
of capturing the NAACP.) 

“How can the Communists ever 
hope to win the confidence of peo- 
ple,” I asked him, “by circulating in- 
accurate statements which are demon- 
strably false? How can any society 
whether it be capitalist, communist, 
socialist or any other variety achieve 
stability unless its members can rely 
on the integrity and truth telling of 
each other ?”’ 

His eyes flashed as he replied heat- 
edly, “In ideological warfare telling 
what you call the truth is a bourgeois 
virtue! We are in a fight to the death 
‘0 overthrow capitalism and any 
means is justified.” 

I freely confess being an old-fash- 
ioned moralist in believing that, 
whatever the political system or sys- 
tems this troubled and frightened 
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RIGHT OR WRONG 


the verbal battle over his statement con- 
To present the views on both 
sides, NEGRO DIGEST has asked two 
outstanding Negro leaders—W, E. V. 
DuBois and Walter White—to state the 
Their 


views are presented in the articles on 


WRONG: says WALTER WHITE 


world of ours adopts, there can be no 
worthwhile or lasting social structure 
which is founded on the theory and 
practice of ‘‘the big lie.’’ Hitler per- 
fected such a technique to the point 
where it almost conquered the world 
and which has become an integral in- 
gredient of what we today call ‘‘psy- 
chological warfare.” I believe Paul 
Robeson is wrong because he uncriti- 
cally fails to see that the Soviet Union 
lustily and incessantly uses “the big 
lie” technique in proclaiming itself a 
champion of democracy when it is no 
more that than is the G.O.P. of 1950 
the party of Abraham Lincoln and the 
idealistic abolitionists. 

He is naive in refusing to recognize 
that the only freedom in the U.S.S.R. 
today is the freedom to obey uncriti- 
cally and absolutely what the men in 
the Kremlin tell the people of Russia 
and Communists the world over to 
do, think and say. He correctly de- 
nounces the evils of the one-party 
Democratic South and at the same time 
fails to see that the one-party Com- 
munist regime in Russia which penal- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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against fundamental conviction. For 
a man or a people to fight against 
his own conscience, against the very 


foundation of all he believed made | 
life worth living, Robeson could not | 
conceive that any people would do | 
that and live and look men in the | 


face. And so he declared that Amer- 
ican Negro victims of color prejudice, 
serfdom, slavery and race hate, if in 
their right minds, would never fight 
a country which alone among nations 
opposes these crimes against civiliza- 
tion. 

It was the natural conclusion of a 
clear-headed, straight-thinking artist 
and idealist which Robeson has al- 
ways been. Robeson was wrong but 
wrong not in his logic, much less in 
his lofty ideals; he was wrong only 
in having too great faith in human 
beings. What then he really was 
saying was: From my nature and be- 
liefs, it is to me inconceivable that 
15,000,000 descendants of Negro 
slaves who know from bitter and con- 
tinuing experience what race preju- 
dice and the enslavement of Africa 
and Asia has done not only to m) 
people, but to civilization and Chris- 
tianity and human decency for 500 
years—it is inconceivable that these 
people would in any single case will- 
ingly join in war against the one great 
modern country which has opposed 
prejudice in aland once riddled by it, 
and the conquest and subjection of 
colonies in a world where colonial 
imperialism has murdered millions 
and which is suffering today in the 
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RIGHT: says W. E. B. DuBOIS Continued 


eyes of Britain, France and America 
mainly for this stand. 
‘Immediately this word of Robe- 
son's, so dangerous to those who make 
money out of war and get huge in- 
come out of the gold and diamonds 
of South Africa, the rubber of Indo- 
| China and tin of Indonesia, was 
spoken, the bought press agencie 
lifted this out of all which this great» 
est of peace congresses was saying— 
and it was saying brave and indisputa- 
ble things—and featured Paul Robe- 
Son's voice in America as treason; and 
treason in truth it was to all who want 
war at any price and who are more 
than willing to use ‘‘niggers’’ to gain 
their ends. Moreover, certain Negro 
leaders hastened to “‘beat the gun’ in 
denouncing Robeson before they even 
knew with certainty what he said or 
meant. This was the old plantation 
technique which hastened to outdo 
“Ole Massa” himself in denouncing 
any slave who dared lift his head for 
_a minute out of the dirt of slavery. 

I wrote at that time, a short word 
to express my feeling and sent it to 
the New York Times, the Herald: 
Tribune and the colored press. | 
said: 

“IT agree with Paul Robeson abso- 
lutely, that Negroes should never 
willingly fight in an unjust war. | 
do not share his honest hope that all 
will not. A certain sheep-like dis: 
position, inevitably born of slavery, 
will, I am afraid, lead many of them 
to join America in any enterprise, 
provided the whites will grant them 
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equal right to do wrong.” 

The white press ignored this. Some 
Negro papers printed it. Why is all 
this important? Why should we 
worry if the white race is set on drag- 
ging down in one maelstrom the rem- 
nants of human culture and decency 
which two wars of unexampled cost, 
cruelty and destruction both physical 
and moral have begun? As people 
who now for two generations have 
been striving desperately to be recog- 
nized as American citizens, is it not 
only our duty but our strategy to agree 
with the United States in everything 
she wants or thinks she needs, going 
along eagerly with the current major- 
ity toward any goals they envision? 
This is a common belief of American 
Negroes. It is smart, they argue; 
it brings popularity and pays divi- 
dends in jobs and gifts to our schools 
and churches. Moreover, argue these 
statesmen out of the sides of their 
mouths, what business is it of ours 
if the White World is bent on suicide 
and the sabotage of all they have 
done to make this a decent world? 

I submit that this selfish and self- 
centered philosophy is worse than 
idiotic; it spells self-destruction and 
the collapse of a civilization which 
is the property of black folk as well 
as white; and the ruin of a nation 
which our blood has fertilized and in 
whose future we have more than a 
stake. Are we trying to prove that 
those opponents of Negro suffrage 
were right when they declared that 
giving freedom votes would add noth- 
ing to our strength or wise judgment ? 
That at best Negroes would herd like 
tame sheep with those who offered 
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them the most food or bought their 
vote at the highest price? There were 
others, black and white who declared 
and still aver that democracy is a con- 
tribution and reservoir and not mere- 
ly a privilege; that we Negroes are 
Americans, not simply to follow, but 
to lead in fields where our experience 
makes us experts. And on war we 
are expert. The American Civil War 
was not fought to free the slaves and 
if it accomplished this partially, a 
wiser nation could have done more 
by peace than by murder and destruc- 
tion. We gained nothing in the First 
nor Second World War which was 
not neutralized by the plunging of 
this country into the grip of a Plu- 
tocracy ruled increasingly for the 
benefit of the rich and the ruthless, 
all over the world. 
| A Third World War would de- 
stroy the very culture which today we 
, are beginning to share and enlarge. 
| Our interest is not in destruction and 
revenge; not even in gloating over 
the disaster of the boastful white 
, tulers of the universe; but far more 
in rescuing from imminent destruc- 
tion that culture to which we have 
given song and rhythm, hard work 
and creative patience and a capacity 
for spiritual life unequalled by any 
_similar group on earth. Peace on 
earth today is a must for us. We 
need it for survival, for accomplish- 
ment, for equality with the best of 
earth’s peoples. 
“Instead of realizing this, we are 
being led like the Gadarene swine 
down to the depths of murder, de- 
struction and hate; by spending our 
 ncigiiaaaaaaia dollars for atom bombs 
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instead of houses and bread. And 
remember it is OUR money that is 
financing war: the nine hundred mil- 
lions which today we are gaily send- 
ing to Europe does not come from the 
rich of America—they easily escape 
their just share of taxation; but from 
the poor, the laborers, the scrub- 
women, the shop-girls, the small mer- 
chants and teachers who must pay on 
the nail or go to jail. 

What would $900,000,000 dollars 
do for Negro education? It would 
insure the utter disappearance of il- 
literacy in a generation; the college 
training of Negroes of ability; the 
professional training of enough Ne- 
gro physicians to do away with pre- 
ventable disease; the ridding of jails 
of Negro sick and insane, now classed 
with criminals; the building of decent 
Negro homes where marriage could 
flourish; all this and easily. Small 
wonder that so many Americans pre- 
fer to spend this fortune on murder- 
ous explosions and goose-stepping. 

Moreover the case is so clear; the 
arguments for peace so overwhelm- 
ing; the lie of the threat of Russia 
and Communism so phony, that every 
effort is taken to stop the public from 
hearing the truth or discussing if. The 
ress is so monopolized that the truth 
is suppressed or half-told or delib- 
erately lied about all over the land. 
The chief magazines are owned by 
banking syndicates. Any man who 
dares to talk peace or Russia is not 
only in danger of personal violence 
as at Peekskill, but what is frighten- 
ing, may lose his job or find himself 
in jail, on accusations which often 
he cannot know because of “‘security.”” 
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Less than a year ago, a prominent 
member of the Negro College Fund, 
said openly that advocacy of the 
FEPC and civil rights was ‘“‘subver- 
sive.” Negro postal clerks have been 
threatened with dismissal for at- 
tending a NAACP meeting; and the 
effort of American Negroes to co- 
operate with the emancipation of 
Africa has been officially called dan- 
gerous by an Attorney-General of the 
United States, who now graces the 
Supreme Court to poison the sources 
of constitutional law from that high 
vantage ground. 

I freely admit that in the present 
hysteria and witch-hunting, there are 
Negroes whose responsibility to home 
and family closes their mouths. But 
my dear friend, Henry Hunt used to 
say, “I can keep still in seven lan- 
guages!” When he did talk he told 
the truth. Ican understand the lock- 
jaw which is affecting most of our 
college presidents, teachers and civil 
servants. The President of Morgan 
College invited me to deliver the 
Commencement Address last June. 
Then he begged me frantically not to 
come because I had “been present” 
when Robeson spoke in Paris! I 
commend his staunch courage to his 
students. 

I am unable to understand why our 
professional men, our preachers, and 
business men; our artisans and house- 
wives should join the hounds of 
American reaction to stop free speech; 
to hamper thought and the search 
for truth, just because this happens 
to be the popular sport today. Paul 
Robeson is a great American and an 
honest man. Every Negro should de- 
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fend his right to think and speak 
whether he agrees with him or not. 
To sneer at him and help gag him is 
beneath contempt. 

We are selling our birthright in a 
great nation not for a mess—and a 
pretty nasty mess—of pottage, but 


_only for the promise of such a mess; 


when the pay-off is due, the happy 
President of the United States is fish- 
ing and the Republican Copperhead 
from Michigan does the dirty work in 
the Senate, feeling that he has the 
Negro vote of Michigan in his pious 
pockets. 

Promises sweetened with appoint- 
ments judiciously scattered are sup- 
posed to keep Negroes’ mouths shut. 
State appropriations for Negro 
schools will close the mouths of many 
college presidents. But all this will 
not keep Paul Robeson quiet and it 


_ ought not to.’ What we want, what 


the world wants, is not agreement, 
not unanimity, but “Light, more 
Light’; argument, facts, persuasion, 
appeal. It does not answer Robeson’s 
demand for opposition to war with 
Russia to call him ‘‘silly’’ or declare 
pontifically that Robeson does not 
speak for the American Negro. 
Neither for that matter does Phillip 
Randolph although at times one might 
think so. But Robeson does speak 
for Paul Robeson and more Negroes 
agree with his thought than with 
many other American Negroes; and 
many more would agree if they had 
a chance to hear the truth from his 
mouth or from others. That is the 
treason and none other that Robeson 
concerts are opposed by mobs of the 
American Legion. 
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This is the crisis of modern civil- 
ization. The Negroes of the United 
States more than any Negroid group 
in the world and as much as any un- 
derprivileged group have the legal 
right to influence and help to decide 
the issue in these perilous times. We 
can save civilization if we have the 
sense and courage. But today we, in 
common with the majority of our 
white fellow-citizens, are scared. We 
are deathly afraid to act or talk or 
even think in any way which is in 
opposition or can be interpreted as 


_ opposing the current hysteria. Those 


who have brains and use them, know 
perfectly well that propaganda about 
Russia and her threat of war is in 
part an elaborately concocted lie, and 


in part groundless fear. 


All men know the Soviet Union has 
never started a war but has been the 
repeated victim of invasion, aggres- 


_sion, spying and betrayal; they know 


that her overtures for peace and 
comity with the West were spurned 
until her co-operation was absolutely 
indispensable for stopping Nazi con- 
quest of the world; they know that 
Russia laid down fifteen million lives 
to save Europe and America, while we 
and Britain fiddled about to await her 
destruction; we know when, to our 
astonishment, she conquered Hitler, 
we have been trying to welch on our 
bargain until finally we have made 
Russia our enemy and Nazi Germany 
our future ally. 

All intelligent men know that So- 
cialism is growing in every civilized 
country on earth; that our New Deal 
was socialism pure and simple, and 
must be restored or continued war ex- 
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penditure will end in worse disaster 
than the Great Depression. We ought 
to know that Communism is Social- 
ism with more extreme methods and 
more immediate goals, but that the 
Russia of the Czars could have been 
rescued from utter collapse by no 
other method. If America and other 
lands can reform their industry and 
social ills by methods other than Com- 
munism, Russia has never tried to 
force them to do otherwise. The only 
area where Russia has actively sup- 
ported Communism is in the coun- 
tries on her border where western 


Europe repeatedly and by elaborate 
spying and intrigue, tried to make Po.’ 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and the Bal- 
kans, jumping off places to re-conquer 
Russia and East Europe, for the cause 
of high profits based on ignorance and 
cheap labor. This is the reason that 
certain powerful elements in America 
do not want Socialism or Communism 
even discussed, and will call any 
Progressive Party or movement “‘sub- 
versive.”’ Paul Robeson stands for 
Peace and Free Speech to fight War 
and Poverty. 


WRONG: says WALTER WHITE Continued 


izes dissent with Siberian exile or 
death is more rigid in its discipline 
and as destructive of freedom as Tal- 
madge’s dictatorship of Georgia. Ac- 
tually the Negro in Georgia can and 
does denounce Talmadge and white 
supremacy in a manner unthinkable 
for any Soviet citizen to attack Stalin 
and communism. 

What makes Paul Robeson’s 
wrongness more inexplicable is the 
surrender of his excellent and honest 
Phi Beta Kappa mind to the vagaries, 
reversals, contradictions and plain 
downright dishonesties of the Com- 
munist Party line. 

This puzzles me and has done so 
for a long time. It may not seem 
pertinent to this attempt at an analy- 
sis of what has happened to his men- 
tal and emotional processes but I have 
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loved him as a friend and admired 
him as a great artist for more than 
twenty-five years. I cherished for 
many years a phonograph he and Mrs. 
Robeson gave me during the early 
part of his career as a too generous 
token of appreciation for a small 
favor I was able to do him in making 
his first phonograph records and sing- 
ing his first concerts. 

I miss the gaiety and intellectual 
stimulation of the conversations we 
used to have before Paul's trips to 
Russia and our growing divergence 
of political views. I have been nav- 
seated and saddened at seeing him 
fawned upon and shamelessly used by 
the lunatic fringe of party liners 
whose mental and moral characters 
were such as t6 make them unworthy 
to shine the shoes of so decent and 
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courageous a man as he. It is because 
I have known him so long and well 
that, sharing as I do-his criticism of 
white hypocrisy and the glaring weak- 
nesses of democracy as they are mani- 
fested in bigotry and colonialism, I 
believe him in grievous error in his 
thinking that the Communism of to- 
day's Soviet Russia offers the way 
out for Negroes and other exploited 
minorities. 


“I believe him wrong for accepting 


the specious argument of the Soviet 
Union that today’s concentration of 
power in the hands of Josef Stalin 
and whatever members of the Po- 
litburo who at the moment bask in 
Stalin’s good graces is only a tempo- 
rary expedient. Paul Robeson should 
know that power is a drug whose 
corrosive and incurable effect upon 
the human mind and spirit is so po- 
tent that only supermen will surrender 
power voluntarily. There aren't many, 
if any, supermen—in Russia or the 
United States. 

As a Negro I don’t want to live 
under any system which permits such 
dictatorship. We have known far too 
much of that all our lives. However 
noble and eloquent the motives pro- 
nounced by those who seek and attain 
the power which Stalin possesses to- 
day, no sane man believes a dictator 
will hold to those principles or that 
any human being is wise and good 
enough to hold the power of life and 
death over his fellow human beings. 
With all its obvious and grievous 
faults I prefer a democracy where we, 
the little folks, can ‘ kick the rascals 
out’” when they fail us. Try and do 
that in Soviet Russia today! 
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Paul Robeson is wrong in giving 
consent by silence to a political way 
of life whose strategy is amoral and 
subject to reversal whenever it suits 
the whims or fears of a tiny group of 
‘men in the Kremlin. ‘Minorities like 
the Negro are mere pawns in the 
global chess game being played by 
Russia as was demonstrated so clear- 
ly when Stalin and Hitler signed their 
inexplicable and_ infamous pact on 
August 22, 1939. \ The amorality of 
‘the U.S.S.R. was made even more 
clear when Hitler's armies invaded 
Russia in 1941. 

The American Communist Party as 
will be remembered by all intelligent 
Negroes, wooed or shunned Ameri- 
can Negroes in exact conformity with 
what Moscow believed would suit its 
own interests of the moment best. 
‘During the period when the Daily 
Worker was denouncing Roosevelt as 
a “warmonger” for fighting Hitler, 
/ the Communists had been capitalizing 
| on the Scottsboro and other Negro 
| cases; as soon as the Nazis opened 
|war on Russia they dropped the 
Negro with celerity and began de- 
/manding that every issue be sub- 
ordinated to “defending the Soviet 
; Union.” 

Paul Robeson may believe it is 
justifiable to practice consistency and 
integrity only on alternate Thursdays. 

I don’t agree. Russia’s eloquent and 
~perfervid denunciation of colonialism 
and race prejudice has been singularly 
meaningless to me ever since she sold 
oil to Italy to crush Ethiopia and her 
shameless switch of policy on the 
Negro question when the Stalin- 
Hitler honeymoon ended abruptly. 
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Paul Robeson knows that the most 
fundamental duty of decent govern- 
ment is to protect its workers who 
create the goods for the people. He 
has the moral obligation in recom- 
mending the Soviet Union to his fel- 
low Negroes and other peoples to tell 
them the truth, especially since Amer- 
ican Negroes are predominantly 
members of the working class. He 
most certainly knows the life-and- 
death importance to workers of trade 
unions. He is far less wise and ob- 
servant than I believe him to be if he 
does not know what is happening to- 
day to workers and trade unions in 
Russia. 

What is happening there as far as 
a suspiciously rigid censorship per- 
mits to be known? Let us ignore the 
extremes of both sides as voiced by 
the Daily Worker and the un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. Let us take 
instead the testimony of a sound 
newspaper reporter who is neither 
pro- nor anti-Communist which is the 
latest and most objective report out 
of Russia. I refer to the series of 
articles by Joseph Newman who was 
chief for more than two years of the 
Moscow Bureau of the New York 
Herald Tribune until he was fefused 
re-€ntry to Russia last September. Not 
even the Soviet Union's press chief 
ever accused Newman of being any- 
thing but a fair-minded reporter— 
that is, they did not make any charges 
until his articles were published. 

Newman says that no Russian 
worker can change or leave the job 
to which he has been assigned. If he 
does he is fined and sentenced to a 
long prison term. They don’t do that 
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to Negroes even in Mississippi. If a 
peonage farm operator tries such tac- 
tics he is subject to federal prosecu- 
tion. In Russia today peonage is prac- 
ticed by the government itself. 

In Russian factories, Newman re- 
ports, the production yardstick by 
which workers are measured is the 
productivity of the best and most en- 
ergetic worker. Those who fail to 
match his productivity are fined and 
the penalties are deducted from al- 
ready meager wages. If Paul Robeson 
has learned or been permitted to learn 
this on any of his trips to Russia, his 
espousal of the Soviet way of life 
loses pertinence and conviction. 

One of the most scathingly de- 
nounced targets of the Communists 
has been, quite correctly, company 
unions. But Paul Robeson must know 
that in Russia today only one union 
is allowed to exist precisely as there is 
only one political party. Newman re- 
ports that this one union—the ‘‘com- 
pany union of the Kremlin’—not 
only does not function as a trade un- 
ion but even surrendered last spring, 
on orders from above, its sole sur- 
viving weapon, the right to strike, on 
the ridiculous grounds that ‘‘since the 
government belongs to the people, 
the people who belong to unions do 
not have the right to strike against 
themselves.” 

Paul Robeson is wrong in advo- 
cating and in failing to tell the whole 
truth about a system which in its 
present form enslaves its people al- 
most if not as blatantly as did the 
American slave owners before the 
Civil War. 

Paul Robeson is wrong for his fail- 
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ure to utilize methods and machinery 
available to him to aid in wiping out 
the flaws of our present system of 
government to which he objects be- 
fore advocating _another and un- 
| proved system. | His recent course is 
analagous to a farmer burning down 
his barn to rid it of rats. He is wrong, 
in my opinion, for not having ex- 
hausted every possible medium and 
weapon of protest which is available 
under a democratic system of govern- 
ment. A member of a family is obli- 
gated to correct the faults of his fam- 
ily within the family before he calls 
in the neighbors or the police. 
~~ Finally, I believe Paul Robeson is 
in error in advocating communism as 
a cure-all because he cannot be igno- 
rant of the abysmal failure of the 
American Communists to capitalize 
upon the most fertile soil for a change 
of government as has been given to 
a revolutionary movement in all of 
human history. Granting the full 
accuracy of each and all of the charges 
of economic injustice, political failure 
and racial discrimination he has lev- 
elled against democracy, what possi- 
ble hope can he offer of correction of 
those manifest evils by a political or- 
ganization as intellectually sterile, 
ethically bankrupt and tactically inept 
as the American Communist Party has 
proved itself to be? Or by a nation 
which because of nameless fear, geo- 
gtaphic isolation, political chicanery 
and denial of nearly all of the free- 
doms it has pledged to its pathetic 
people as has Soviet Russia? 
One could have more faith in Mr. 
Robeson’s program were he capable 
of seeing and willing to recognize and 
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publicly acknowledge the weaknesses 
of Russia and the strengths of Amer- 
ica. An intelligent person cannot be 
deluded into acceptance of sweeping 
statements that all is perfect in one 
and all imperfect in the other society. 
American Negroes in particular are 
too informed to be ignorant of two 
basic and incontrovertible facts—first, 
as Jackie Robinson told a congres- 
sional committee so unequivocally, 
that no Negro will ever be satisfied 
nor will he stop fighting until every 
last vestige of racial prejudice is 
wiped out wherever it exists and that 
a lot of it exists; second, that much 
progress has been made and more 
will be made by minorities and by 
an increasing number of other people 
under democracy to make all men 
free. 

Were the Soviet Union as it exists 
and functions today sincerely, eff- 
ciently and successfully putting into 
practice the basic principles as set 
forth in the 19th Century by Karl 
Marx and in the 20th by Lenin, with 
such amendments and improvements 
as the changes from the agrarian so- 
ciety of Marx’s time to the intricately 
industrial society of today demands, 
one could listen with greater patience 
and attention to Mr. Robeson’s advice. 
But informed people know—and Mr. 
Robeson should know—that Russia 
of 1950 is at the opposite pole of 
Marx’s dictatorship of the proletariat. 
She has become instead a complete 
oligarchy, fanatically nationalistic, 


ruthlessly chauvinistic, ruled by an in- 
finitesimally small band of men. As 
long as she continues that kind of 
government, however justified her 
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aistrust and hatred of capitalism may 
be, minorities like the Negro would 
be insane to cast their lot with the 
Communists. 

Saying this in no wise denies the 
existence and the evil of capitalist 
exploitation of the have-nots of the 
world, of racial and religious discrim- 
ination and other sins of the so-called 
democracies. But I believe Paul Robe- 
son to be wrong, naive and unrealistic 
in believing and advocating that com- 
munism can cure these ills any more 


speedily or effectively than can a so- 
ciety where individually and collec- 
tively we can fight against such 
diseases. 

And one of the fundamental tenets 
of that free society for which we 
strive is to continue to assure to the 
Paul Robesons what Voltaire is re- 
puted to have promised, “I disagree 
with everything you say but I will 
fight to the death for your right to 
say it.” 


Behind the Green Curtain 


FAMED U. N. MEDIATOR RALPH BUNCHE, who helped 
bring about peace in the Palestine War, has never attempted to 
wring favors by faking; he wants no front doors opened to him if 
his people have to go in by back doors. He won't go in anybody's 
back door, naturally, but he doesn’t want his people to go into them 
either. Years ago he told me that he had never ridden in a Jim 
Crow coach and never would. Since then he has broken his rule 
once, in South Africa, where a “‘liberal” friend insisted that he do 
so to avoid frouble. On a recent trip South a dining car steward 
and Bunche tangled over the green curtain nonsense. Bunche said 
blandly that he had not reserved the table behind the curtain, and 
asked the steward point-blank if he refused to serve him with the 
rest of the passengers. Still the steward stuck to his guns. Bunche 
returned to his compartment; a short while later two waiters knocked 
on the door to congratulate him. They were happy. It was the first 
time they had seen a fellow Negro stand up to the steward. “Don't 
you worry about food, Doctor, we're going to take care of you.” 
They did, with a vengeance. 

He never expects insult and receives it seldom. The only dis 
courtesy he remembers at the State Department was from a Negro 
messenger girl who threw his mail at him. 

Sterling Brown, The Reporter 
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When Private Ellis came back from the dead, 
he found himself forever exiled from the ways of mortal men 


The Soldier Who Wouldn't Die 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WARD 


Reprinted from Denver Post 


HERE is an old army song that 
something like this: “Old 

soldiers never die . 
live on and on...” 

The ballad could have been writ- 
ten about Dead Ellis, trooper of some 
seventy years ago who was stationed 
with a Negro regular army outfit at 
old Fort Concho on the crimson 
banks of the Concho river near where 
the west Texas city of San Angelo 
now stands. 

Part of the legend of Dead Ellis 
is fiction, but most of it is true as a 
routine army report. George Wash- 
ington Ellis arrived at Fort Concho 
with his unit when he was a young 
man and he served well until late 
one evening when he took  sud- 
denly ill. 

Private Ellis may have been strick- 
en with a fever, or he may have 
suffered heat stroke. Anyway, he im- 
mediately became unconscious and 
went to the morgue as a dead soldier 
after some time had been spent by 
army doctors trying to find traces of 
life. By dusk Ellis was on the hard 
slab in the army post morgue. 

Attendants left the sheet-covered 
body pondering why Ellis had de- 


. they just 
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parted this world so suddenly. Then, 
out of the rear door of the small 
morgue appeared a ghostly figure. 
Wearing a white sheet draped about 
his shoulders, the ghostly figure 
walked slowly across the parade 
grounds. 

“Dead Ellis,” yelled a trooper. “He 


is alive . . . he’s back . . . a ghost 
. a ghost!” Troopers fled in 
panic. 


It was Ellis all right. He had not 
died at all, but for some unknown 
reason had lapsed into a deathlike 
coma that fooled the army doctors. 

Officers sent Ellis to the infirmary, 
but soon the report spread and men 
who had served with Ellis for years 
were frightened within an inch of 
their lives. Finally, in an attempt to 
settle the trouble, Ellis was given a 
discharge from the army and re- 
quested ‘‘Please do not return to the 
post for the good of the regiment.” 

Ellis settled in the then frontier 
town of San Angelo, but the ghost 
story followed him. He entered a 
church and legend says five worship- 
ers jumped through a window. 

He would walk along a street and 
citizens fled in dismay. Ellis got a 
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job as a janitor in a store, but other 
help ran away from their jobs. Finally | Negroes and whites who feared him 
Ellis got on a pension from the army until his dying day. Even in death, 
and lived a quiet life. His income Dead Ellis has not entirely departed. 
was sufficient to pay for his few needs Many still wonder if he will not come 
and he had acquired a small home back some time, walking along the 
in a remote section of San Angelo. arrow street wrapped in a white 


teen years ago. There were many 


There Ellis—Dead Ellis to Texas— Sheet humming his nameless tune. 
lived in peace until he died some fif- “Tae ter 


The Joe Who Was Detoured 


EDDIE BORDEN and Eddie Walker, the fight managers, were 
sitting in Lindy’s discussing lost opportunities. Their lamenting 
stopped as soon as they brought up the name of Joe Jacobs, who 
managed Max Schmeling and Tony Galento. For it was to Jacobs 
that a Detroit sports figure came with tales of a new young heavy- 
weight who'd be sure to win the title. “Come with me to Detroit, 
and he’s yours,” the man proposed. “His name’s Joe Louis, and 
he’s about to turn pro. You can manage him.” 

The man had two railroad tickets to Detroit. On their way to the 
station Jacobs suddenly asked: “By the way, is he colored?” The 
man nodded. Jacobs went home, explaining: “A colored champ? 
Impossible.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post-Home Neus 
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PULPIT AND PEW @ @ 


HE DAUGHTER of a Northern minister was sent down South to school. While 
attending, she met and fell hard for a handsome divinity student, but a typical 
backwoods type. The colored youth visited her family, who was bitterly disap- 
pointed in her choice of a husband. When her father asked the prospective bridegroom 
how he expected to support a wife, he said, “Our heavenly Father will provide.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “just be sure you don’t get us confused.” 
Jack Atkins 


* 


They said to one of their number, “You got one of the best wives in the whole 
parish, Joe. You certainly are a lucky man.” 
“No, I ain't lucky!’ Joe disagreed. 
“What do you mean, you ain't lucky? Your wife is a wonderful woman, isn’t she?” 
“Yeah,” admitted Joe, “I know I got the best wife a man could have. But I didn’t get 
her by luck. I prayed for her!” 


A GROUP of colored men were discussing wives after a church gathering one night. 


Joe Beckman, Victorian 
* ® 


should give the baby its bottle in the wee hours. Most agreed that the husband 
should share in this nightly chore. 

Finally one turned to an elderly woman who had been listening attentively, and asked, 
“What kind of arrangement did you work out with your husband when your children 
were small ?”’ 

The woman thought for a moment, then answered, “My husband never got up to 
feed the children. You see, young lady, we didn’t have bottles then.” 

Stanley J]. Meyer, Coronet 


A T A CHURCH supper not long ago several young mothers were discussing who 


* * 


JEW and Christian were having an argument about the ways of their respective 
A races. 
“You people,” declared the Jew, “have been taking things from us all your 
lives—the Ten Commandments, for instance.” 
“We took them from you, all right,” admitted the Christian, “but you can’t say we've 
kept them.” 
Good Business 


HARLEM PREACHER went to a convention in Chicago and was doubled up in 
A the same hotel room with a total stranger. As ithe two were dressing for the 
formal dinner, the minister asked the other: “Say, can you make up a dress tie? 
My wife always does mine, but she isn’t along on this trip.” 
“Sure can,’’ was the reply. ‘Lie down flat on the bed,” he added and proceeded to do 
a beautiful job on the tie. 
“That's swell,” said the cleric. “But tell me why did I have to lie down on the bed 
so you could fix my tie?” 
“Well, you see,” replied the obliging one, “I’m an undertaker and that’s the only way 
Ican do it.” 
Frank Charles 
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When fame and fortune finally were within his grasp, 


fate stepped in to dash the hopes of a talented African artist 


HOW FATE HOUNDED 
AN AFRICAN ARTIST 


BY HERBERT NIPSON 


HE LIGHT from a small win- 

dow fell in a square on the 

floor. Hunched over a piece of 
canvas spread out on the floor, a thin, 
little brown-skinned man_ painted 
scenes out of his memory. Gerard 
Sekoto was finding out that Paris, 
mecca for aspiring artists all over the 
world, could be as hard and trying 
as the Johannesburg he had left al- 
most two years before. 

Closed in by the confining wall in 
the cheap hotel, Gerard dreamed of 
his early life in the hill country of 
the Transvaal. His father had been 
a mission teacher and the boy Gerard 
had often been chastised for draw- 
ing when he should have been at his 
books. But the child continued his 
sketching, getting better all the time 
and eventually winning encourage- 
ment from those who had first 
criticized him for wasting his time. 

In 1939 the young man left the 
Transvaal for Johannesburg deter- 
mined to become an artist. For al- 
most eight years be painted and stud- 
ied in the South African metropolis. 
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Money was scarce and he could not 
pay for instruction. He found it hard 
to get materials and paints. But the 
young Gerard progressed and in a 
few years had taught himself to pro- 
duce strong, vivid canvases. 

Two years ago the South African 
government decided to send the works 
of representative painters and sculp- 
tors on a tour to let the world know 
that the Dominion produced more 
than Jan Smuts, diamonds and racial 
hatred. Four of Gerard's paintings 
were included in the exhibit. The 35- 
year-old painter had the strange 
honor of being the only Negro among 
the 53 South African artists whose 
work was to be shown all over the 
world. 

Sekoto was intensely interested in 
the problems of his people. His paint: 
ings were of fellow natives crowded 
into shanty-town locations or driving 
bullock carts across the rolling hill 
country. He wanted to learn how to 
portray even better the people he 
loved, those whose sorrow he shared. 
He felt a kinship to the French In- 
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pressionists and wanted to learn more 
about their works and techniques, for 
he felt that they had been able to ex- 
press their feelings in paint. 

In 1947 he packed his meager be- 
longings and left for Paris. There 
he expected to continue his study and 
to win recognition. He wanted to see 
the works of Renoir, Degas, Lautrec 
and Van Gogh. He wanted to live 
in the art capital of the world and 
then return to his homeland better 
equipped to tell the world about his 
people. 

But in Paris, Sekoto was just an- 
other struggling young artist among 
hundreds who come from all over the 
earth. The little South African could 
not even afford studio space and had 
to do his painting in his hotel room. 
He would haunt the museums and 
galleries teaching himself the tech- 
niques of the masters and would then 
retire to his dim cubicle and try to 
portray his strong feelings in paint. 
He seldom got enough to eat. 

Finally the worry, the hunger and 
the strain became too much for him. 
His nerves began to crack and out of 
the dusk of his hot, close little room 
he began to hear voices. “You're no 
good, Gerard. Your paintings are no 
good!”” Over and over the words 
would sound in his ears. “You're no 
good, Gerard. Your paintings are no 
good!” 

Sekoto struggled to escape the 
voices, to silence the self-accusal. 
Finally, in desperation, the painter 
attempted suicide. Once he tried to 
take poison. Another time he tried 
to hang himself. But each time 
friends came to his aid. Finally, for 
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his own protection, they had him 
sent to the asylum of Saint Anne. 

By a queer quirk of fate, Sekoto 
was put into a hospital for the men- 
tally ill just at the time his star was 
rising. 

A friendly owner of an art gal- 
lery, Monsieur de Cardonne, had 
faith in the work of the little South 
African and had some of his paint- 
ings on display. An American wom- 
an vacationing in Paris wandered into 
the gallery and was struck by several 
paintings signed simply “‘G. Sekoto.” 
The name meant nothing to the wom- 
an, Elizabeth Winston, but the paint- 
ings did. She bought two of them 
even though it meant sacrificing some 
of the dresses she had ordered. 

Sometime later Miss Winston, a 
New York public relations agent on 
a holiday, picked up a copy of Time 
magazine and in the art section read 
about the hanging of the South Afri- 
can traveling exhibit in Washington’s 
National Galleries. Particularly 
lauded was the brilliance of the work 
of one ‘Gerard Sekoto.” 

Miss Winston rushed to De Car- 
donne’s gallery with the magazine 
eager to show the favorable review 
to the gallery owner. She did not 
know that just that morning Sekoto 
had been released from the asylum 
in the care of De Cardonne and at 
that very moment was in a room 
behind the gallery. 

De Cardonne called Gerard and 
read the review to him. Sekoto took 
the magazine to read and re-read the 
article. Finally he spoke, “This is 
the most wonderful thing that has 
ever happened to me.” 
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But the best was yet to come. Miss 
Winston returned to New York with 
a great respect for the work of the 
little South African. Shortly after- 
wards she learned that the Play- 
wrights’ Company was going to pro- 
duce the Maxwell Anderson-Kurt 
Weill musical play Lost in the Stars 
and her nimble press agent mind be- 
gan to click. The musical play is 
based on Alan Paton’s novel, Cry, 
the Beloved Country, about racial 
conflict in South Africa. Miss Wins- 
ton got in touch with the Playwrights’ 
Company, showed them the paintings, 
talked to them about Sekoto. 

Before she was through, the com- 
pany had commissioned Sekoto to do 
a poster for the play and begun to 
make arrangements for a one-man 
show of Sekoto’s paintings to be held 
in the lobby of the Music Box The- 
ater on the opening night of the play. 

Sekoto and his friend De Cardon- 
ne were overjoyed when they got 
word of the exhibit. This was the 
break Gerard had been looking for. 
His paintings would be seen by thou- 
sands of Americans. He was sure 
they would like them and, even more 
than this, would have money enough 
to buy what they liked. There. would 
be money for a studio, money for 
food and paints, money for more 
study. 

Carefully Sekoto and De Cardon- 
ne selected the pictures for the ex- 
hibit. All of his very best paintings 
were packaged and crated and finally 
taken to the air express office. Things 


had to move fast for the Playwrights’ 
Company wanted to have the exhibit 
hung in time for opening night. 
Finally, early in the evening on Oc- 
tober 27, a huge Air France Con- 
stellation took off into the dusk above 
Paris on the first leg of its flight to 
the United States. On the plane were 
Sekoto’s paintings. 

Sekoto and De Cardonne broke 
open a bottle of red wine in cele- 
bration that night. But again fate 
stepped in. 

Theater-goers who hailed the pre- 
miere of Lost in the Stars did not 
see Sekoto’s paintings in the lobby. 
There were no sales and no checks to 
take care of studio rent and paints 
and brushes. 

The paintings never reached Amer- 
ica. 

At 2:50 a.m. on October 28 radio 
monitors picked up the routine mes- 
sage from the pilot of the Air France 
Constellation, ‘Having accomplished 
first part of flight normally, ready to 
land in five minutes at Santa Maria. 
Weather clear.” 

And then silence. Five minutes 
grew into ten, twenty, an hour. Planes 
left Santa Maria airport in the Azores 
in search. Eight hours later the 
charred wreckage of the giant Con- 
stellation was sighted on the side of 
Mount Redondo on San Miguel Is- 
land. A total of 48 passengers, in- 
cluding famed French boxer Marcel 
Cerdan, were dead. And in that same 
crash died Gerard Sekoto’s hope for 
fame as an artist. 
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HOSPITAL HYSTERICS 


TWO WOMEN were sitting in a Chicago South Side doctor’s office. One was 
obviously pregnant and the other said: “I’d give anything to have a baby. But I 
guess it’s hopeless.” 

“I know just how you feel,’’ sympathized the other. ‘My husband was that way, too. 
But everything's all right now, as you can see.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I went to a faith healer.” 

"Oh, we tried that. My husband and I went there for six months. 

“Don't be silly,’” advised the other. “Go there by yourself.” 


Frank Jones 
* 


A TOUGH OLD NEGRO FARMER was stricken in his home one day and taken to 
a hospital in the nearest city. He was given an operation for appendicitis. The follow- 
ing morning the doctor came to see him and was surprised to find him on his feet 
walking around. The physician said: “You shouldn’t be out of bed. You'll tear 
your stitches out.” 

The farmer replied: “What's the matter, doc? Ain’t your thread no good?” 


John Fentriss 
* 


A NEGRO farmer's boy in the South was trying hard to do his school homework 
while his parents, seated in the living room, were loudly hashing over the village gossip. 
Finally, the talk drifted to the subject of their son’s future. Turning to the boy, the 
father asked: 

“Son, what do you intend doing when you graduate out of high school ?”’ 

“Why, Pa,’ said the boy, “guess I'm going to college to become a doctor. Think 
I'll study obstetrics.”’ 

“Son, I'd say you’d be awasting your time,” replied the father, “because soon as you 
learn about obstetrics some smart guy'll come along with a cure for it.” 


James Davis 


A HARLEM BOY had to be rushed to the hospital for an emergency operation. 
When the ambulance arrived, he was in tears and said to his mother: “I don’t mind 
going to the hospital, Ma, but I'll be darned if they'll shove a baby in my arms like 
they did to you. I want a dog.” 


Freda Franklin 


* * * 


A SMALL colored boy was brought to a clinic for examination by his mother, an 
extremely talkative woman. During the preliminary quiz period, the doctor noticed that 
the boy didn’t seem to be paying much attention to the questions. 


, “Do you have trouble hearing?’ he asked. “No,” replied the boy, “I have trouble 
istening.”” 


Ralph Best 
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Star of ‘Pinky’ tells how she drew on personal experiences 
to project herself into character of Negro girl 


SHE PASSED FOR NEGRO 
... IN THE MOVIES 


BY JEANNE CRAIN 


Reprinted from Chicago Sun-Times 


HAVE turned in my frat pins and 

quit campus life—at least tempo- 

rarily—for sterner living. It's 
high time, too. For five years now, 
I've been going to college—on the 
screen, that is—and it’s time that I 
graduated. 

With my role asthe Negro girl in 
Pinky, 1 feel that 20th Century-Fox 
has handed me my diploma. I’m 
now out in the world of acting on my 
own. I'm on my own in a picture 
that moved me deeply, and not alone 
as an actress but as a human being. 
Whatever feelings I may show on the 
screen are real and not simulated. 

I want to mention, though, that 
while the story of P/vky touches on 
racial problems, it does not attempt 
to picture the Negro situation as a 
whole and neither does it offer any 
patent solution. It does not attack 
any section of the country; it merely 
assails a type of bigotry that should 
have been uprooted from the Ameri- 
can scene a long time ago. 

Cid Ricketts Sumner wrote the 
book from which it is taken. She 


called it, Quality, and it was the 
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story of a smartly-dressed, intelligent 
colored girl who was so fair of com- 
plexion that she passed as a white 
person. In Boston she fell in love 
with a young white physician and, 
feeling that their love was hopeless, 
fled to the little town in the South 
where she was born and where her 
grandmother still lived. So, the film 
is basically a compassionate and pene- 
trating study of one girl—a girl who 
had been treated most of her life asa 
human being and then suddenly, 
when she returned to the Negro set- 
tlement, found herself balked in the 
very act of living by old social cus- 
toms and inherited prejudices. It's 
an exciting story, filled with that 
gripping, almost terrifying, kind of 
suspense that comes from dealing 
with naked realities. 

People have suggested that I was 
risking my career by playing Pye). 
I don’t believe that, in the first place, 
because I know most Americans, in 
the South as well as in the North, 
are moved by a very real sense of 
justice and ‘fair- play. And then, in 
the second place, if I am a good 
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enough actress, I will have played 
Pinky so well and so warmly that 
people will feel sympathy for the girl 
and will be on my side. 

It's my hope that I have brought 
Pinky to the flesh and blood in such 
a manner because I want Pinky to 
have an effect for good—to move 
other people as she has moved me. 
Because, aside entirely from any con- 
sideration of my career, the role has 
given me a chance to express some- 
thing I have felt strongly for a long 
time. 

The stork almost cheated me out of 
the part. Darryl F. Zanuck, whose 
courage made possible this film, called 
me at the time my second boy, 
Michael, was about to put in his ap- 
pearance. Thanks to Michael’s 
promptness, I was on the test stage 
a week later and in the film, three 
weeks after his birth. 

I was glad when Zanuck rejected 
suggestions that I should darken my 
skin or dye my hair. I feel that such 
artifices often have a “‘stagey”’ effect. 
I play Pinky with only street make-up 
and with my hair parted in the center 
and tied into a Psyche knot in the 
back. It was more important, as Elia 
Kazan, the director, often said during 
the filming, that our eyes rather than 
our outward physical looks should 
express what we were thinking and 
feeling. 

It wasn't easy to try to fit myself 
into Pinky. Every actress, of course, 
has certain personal experiences which 
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she draws on when she plays a role. 
I now drew on those times when I 
had been terribly hurt in my child- 
hood. Because we are all ‘‘discrimi- 
nated’ against at times—treated un- 
justly by thoughtless or ruthless peo- 
ple—I could approach, somewhat 
slightly, it’s true, Pinky’s feelings 
when she found only contempt every- 
where she turned. I had many a 
heart-to-heart talk, too, with Ethel 
Waters, who helped me to interpret 
Pinky. 

While the picture offers no solu- 
tion, I do have an idea of my own 
that I think would work. If parents 
would only keep their prejudices and 
intolerances to themselves for one 
generation—if the children could 
only grow up to think for themselves 
—I believe we would have a different 
world. Asa mother, I feel this deep- 
ly. Children are democratic. They 
may have intense personal dislikes but 
that is always because of the other 
child as an individual and not because 
of his race or religion. They usually 
are not even conscious of another 
youngster’s faith or his race. They 
accept their playmates for what they 
are as persons and like them or dis- 
like them for that alone. I grew up 
without knowing anything about prej- 
udices. My mother saw to that. And 
I want to give my two boys an op- 
portunity to grow up the same way, 
accepting people for their individual 
worth. 

(Copyright, McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 
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CHARLEY 


Folk Ways 


@ Police found several snipped-off upper ends of women’s stockings in the 
bureau drawer of a young colored man suspected of theft. They showed 
them to a psychiatrist, who promptly declared the youngster had abnormal 
sex tendencies and was a potential rapist. 

Well, this shows how ignorant intelligent people can be. He didn't know 
from nothing. Those stocking pieces were merely the kid’s spare supply of 
stocking caps. 

To the average white citizen a stocking cap means a long loosely knit cap 
with a tassel or pompom, worn by Santa Claus or young ladies affecting the 
outdoor look. To most male colored citizens it means a beauty-aid, a friend- 
in-need and a necessity. 

Now leave us explain to the Rhodes scholars and Harvard Ph.D.’s that 
you snip off a stocking at about one third its length and knot the raw end. 
You then have a perfect little cap which clings to your head like sticking 
plaster. The better quality the stocking, the more elastic and hence, the 
better the cap. 

It is used, chum, to “press” or hold the hair down during sleeping or 
dressing hours. And if you had bushy, wooly, “harsh” or what is known 
quaintly as “bad” hair, you wouldn’t have to be told. The usual procedure 
is to dampen the hair with water or some ‘dressing,’ smooth it with comb 
and brush and then slip on the stocking cap to press it in place. How long 
you have to wear it depends on results desired and on texture and length 
of hair. 

This may sound inconvenient but remember that “bad”’ hair is inconvenient. 
A colored friend of ours who went to Michigan from a colored high school 
quit the freshman football squad. He told us he just couldn't take it. The 
white boys ran in from practice, showered from sole to crown, combed their 
wet hair and dashed to dinner. He had to hang around the shower room 
for an hour with his stocking cap on until his hair dried in place. 

Cultured colored males are particular about not being seen in their stock- 
ing cap. It is worn in privacy of their chambers and mention of it in society 
is taboo. Actually they need not be ashamed because compared to the beauty 
aids employed by women they are nothing. We recall the German aristocracy 
of the Kaiser era wore somewhat similar contraptions to press their long 
pointed mustaches. 

Point to bear in mind is that no adequate substitute - been found for 
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stocking caps of silk or nylon women’s stockings. 
out special net caps of various materials but they just won't do. 


Manufacturers have put 


The other day we saw a white kid with a stocking cap on in the street 
and were amazed. Discreet inquiry revealed it was heavily medicated with a 


ring-worm cure. 


Only danger involved in stocking caps is being caught with a size 10 when 


the little wife wears a size 12. 


Up And Atom 


§ The atom bomb business is being 
used to scare the wits out of little 
folks like us. It comes in handy for 
taking the public’s mind off some- 
thing like high taxes or failure to 
keep campaign promises. When a 
newspaper depending on the sensa- 
tional can’t think of anything else, a 
good big head of ‘One Atom Bomb 
Could Wipe Out Washington’ is 
sure-fire. 

If you are Russian and want to get 
attention in the UN, you can claim 
you use atomic energy to blow away 
mountains, light cigarettes etc. Trage- 
dy is that the atomic people are so all- 
fired secretive until they refuse to 


Wheel Within A Wheel 


Watch that. 


stoop to exploding myths. 

Nobody is blowing up mountains 
with atomic energy. Nobody is doing 
anything with it except keeping the 
bomb supply fresh and adequate in 
case of emergencies and experiment- 
ing gingerly on how it can be used 
to cure illness, kill germs, promote 
growth, and furnish cheap power. 

So far, experiments are in horse- 
and-buggy stage (except the bombs) 
but with several big universities lend- 
ing their best scientific brains, new 
vistas are opening. But there won't 
be anything in general use (except 
the bombs) for at least two years. 
Meanwhile, peace, brother! 


@ Apprenticeship has long been a sore spot with Negro skilled workers. In- 
dustry doesn’t want you unless you are trained and experienced and prejudice 
keeps you from the training and experience. The 1940 Census showed in 
proportion, fewer Negro skilled workers than at any time since 1900. 

Negro skilled workers get that way mostly through serving as “helper” to 
a white journeyman for a number of years, attending a good vocational school 
Or serving as apprentice to a non-union skilled worker. 

Although Negro skilled workers have declined in number proportionately, 
we are happy to note from Bureau of Labor statistics studies that as union 
discrimination lessens a trifle and demand for skilled workers in building 
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CHARLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


trades increases, Negro apprentices are on increase. 
One of the oldest barriers appears crumbling on the edges. (For info on 


this subject address Sam Danley, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington.) 


Civil Rights And Lefts 

& However you stand politically, cer- 
tain facts stand out in this civil-rights- 
in-Congress matter. Without attempt- 
ing to editorialize, and leaving the 
conclusions to your own thinking, we 
suggest these: 

First—1949 was not a Congres- 
sional or Presidential election year. 
This year, 1950, is and brother, so is 
1952. 

Second—The 1949 changes in Sen- 
ate rules did not constitute any test 
of civil rights inasmuch as no action 
could be taken without a filibuster. 
Civil rights still faced a filibuster. 

Third—Labor has given and is giv- 
ing considerable assistance to those 
interested in establishing a FEPC, but 
labor's main interest is in repeal of 
Taft-Hartley Act. Witness fact this 


Beam In The Eye 


came up twice in 1949 when proper 
pressures were applied but civil rights 
came up for conclusive action not at 
all. 

Fourth—Administration spokesmen 
who claim the coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans has al- 
ways prevented civil rights action had 
better qualify this statement before 
somebody reminds that there was one 
year in the 1930's when there were 
only 16 Republicans in Senate. Added 
to the 22 Southerners this made only 
38, not enough to have stopped any- 
thing. 

Fifth—The Congressional Quarter- 
ly, analyzing voting in the 81st Con- 
gress, shows that there was more party 
unity than suspected. Actually there 
wasn't much party rebellion in voting. 


@ State Department has reached a new high in concern over world opinion 
on racial discrimination within the United States. This is reflected in Voice 
of America broadcasts which so emphasize the achievements of individual 
U. S. Negro citizens as to take*them out of context and make it appear to per- 
sons not familiar with American life, that all is lovey-dovey. State apparently 
doesn’t know just what else to do about it. 

Recent reports to the White House by Walter White and by the Howard 
University players who toured Europe made a deep impression. People in 
Europe wanted to know two things of colored Americans. One—How are 
you treated? Two—What do you think of Paul Robeson? State is concerned, 
with reason. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, but until color isa 
difference in hue instead of a difference in social status, REEP ‘EM SQUIRM.- 
ING! 
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Fighting founder of Chicago’s Roosevelt College 
has proved that higher education can function 
without benefit of ceilings for Negro or Jewish students 


ONE MAN 


VERSUS THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


BY CLARENCE W. HALL 


Reprinted from Christian Herald 


ATE one afternoon in 1906, the 
mayor of Hollister, Calif., 
rounded a corner and ran 

smack into a miniature race riot. Some 
white youngsters, playing ball on the 
school yard, had interrupted their 
game to taunt a couple of Negro boys 
who had come up and asked to play. 
One of the youngsters was rolling 
his eyes, puffing out his lips and 
chanting “Nigger, nigger, never die, 
black face and shiny eye . . .” 

Mayor Sparling’s face reddened. 
The chanter was his own son. He 
ducked behind a convenient tree and 
watched his ten-year-old’s perform- 
ance mount in gusto until the Negro 
boys, at first baffled then furious at 
the insulting rebuff to their school- 
yard rights, waded into their tor- 
mentors. The other ballplayers fled. 
But the mayor’s son had nowhere to 
go; he was surrounded by black 
wrath, 

When he finally wriggled loose 
and lit out for home, his father 
teached out a long arm and gathered 
him in. They marched home in moni- 
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tory silence, bypassed the front of the 
house and wound up in the wood- 
shed. On the wall hung a stout trace- 
strap. The mayor reached for the 
strap, then changed his mind. 
“Jimmy,” he said, ‘I’ve always told 
you I would whip any son of mine 
who picked a fight—or ran away 
from one. You did both today, I 
ought to lick you, but it looks like 
you've had enough for one day. But 
worse than the brawling you did was 
the kind of thinking that prompted 
it. No Sparling, if I can help it, is 


_ going to let his life be warped by so 


silly a thing as race prejudice. So, son, 
I just want to warn you: if I catch you 
ever again making fun of any person 
because he differs from you in color 
or religion, or, worse yet, denying 
him equal rights with yourself, you're 
going to get the worst licking of your 
life. Think you can remember that, 
Jimmy ?” 

Jimmy could—and did. At 53, he 
is still remembering it. 

Today, as founder and president of 
Chicago's young and yeasty Roose- 
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velt College, Edward James Sparling 
is regarded as a sort of battle-wise 
veteran among the growing squad of 
educators who without fanfare are 
trying to free their institutions from 
ivy-clad discriminations based on race 
and creed. 

When Roosevelt College was 
started, just four years ago, it an- 
nounced itself as that then almost 
completely unknown institution, a 
“non-quota college.’’ Students would 
be admitted solely upon their ability 
to absorb and make use of a college 
education, with no reference what- 
ever to the color of their skin, the 
shape of their nose or the slant of 
their eyes. 

Sparling’s fellow-educators shook 
their heads. The thing just wouldn't 
go. Much as they deplored the un- 
democratic practice of discriminating 
against students belonging to minor- 
ity groups, it was a necessary evil. 
Otherwise Jews and Negroes would 
one day crowd out everybody else. 

Jim Sparling simply didn’t believe 
it. Nor did he believe in the validity 
of any of the other rationalizations 
usually drummed up to justify quotas. 
He'd make his new college a labora- 
tory to test any and every cliche used 
by the apologists for discrimination in 
higher education. 

After four years, Roosevelt College 
has grown from a steady gleam in a 
crusader’s eye to one of the largest 
private undergraduate co-educational 
colleges in America. Its student body 
has increased from an initial enroll- 
ment of 1200 to 6000 plus, its faculty 
from 84 to 330, its library from two 
orange crates of books to 50,000 vol- 
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umes, its financial assets from $10 to 
over $2,000,000. And instead of be- 
ing taken over by any group, its 
minority and majority representations 
seem to be in close ratio to the gen- 
eral population. 

To college administrators honestly 
desirous of democratizing their insti- 
tutions, Jim Sparling’s success there- 
fore stands as something worth pon- 
dering. 

Many educators are now frankly 
facing the fact, as Sparling faced it 
long ago, that the troublesome core of 
most discrimination in higher educa- 
tion is the so-called ‘‘quota system.” 
This effective device for separating 
the sheep from the goats operates, as 
many frustrated young Americans 
know, at the admissions level, in hush- 
hush secrecy behind the registrar's 
door. It’s quite simple. Just a matter 
of demanding certain information on 
the application form—information 
about religion and racial origin— 
which the white Christian answers 
without a thought but which to a Jew 
or Negro adds up to an advance no- 
tice of a door about to be slammed 
in his face. 

It is against the vicious quota sys- 
tem, in effect at too many American 
colleges, that two Presidential Com- 
missions recently have aimed their 
guns. The Civil Rights group, headed 
by General Electric’s Charles E. Wil- 
son, found something alarmingly 
overripe in an educational system 
which purports to train our young 
people for life in a democratic society 
while “closing the door through big- 
otry and prejudice to equality of 
educational opportunity.” And_ the 
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President’s Commission on Higher 
Education was even more forthright, 
flatly stating that “the quota system 
cannot be justified on any grounds 
compatible with democratic prin- 
ciples,’ and curtly concluding that 


“there has been too much tardiness and 


timidity’’ in doing something about it. 

Neither tardy nor timid has been 
Jim Sparling. He's been in there 
slugging almost ever since, as a ten- 
year-old kid, his dad adjured him 
never to run away from a scrap. There 
is no record that he ever did, after the 
woodshed lecture. 

He faced the fight of his career 
about five years ago while prexy of 
the Central YMCA College in Chi- 
cago. Back in 1936 he had turned 
down several better offers in school 
administration to take the presidency 
of this unique college. An urban in- 
stitution, where it was said all races 
and creeds learned together, and un- 
der the sponsorship of a great Chris- 
tian institution, Central appealed to 
him as an ideal place to invest his 
life. 

And it was, for a time. He had 
fun, clearing the college of a $75,000 
debt inherited from its previous ad- 
ministration, raising the salaries of 
the faculty to a respectable figure, and 
generally lifting the college’s pres- 
tige and expanding its services. 

Then something happened to jolt 
this beautiful rapport. A young 
Negro student came into his office 
one day to object to being charged a 
gymnasium fee without being allowed 
to even step onto the gym floor. The 
news that Negroes were barred from 
gym and pool was distressing to the 
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new prexy. But when he checked 
with the ““Y” officials he found it was 
so, and they were of no mind to re- 
lax the restriction. Jim Sparling went 
back to his office with set jaw, called in 
every Negro student and refunded all 
“taxation without participation” fees. 
The next day he instructed his faculty 
to abolish all physical education ac- 
tivities until every student could par- 
ticipate. He went further and ruled 
that college-sponsored social 
events could be held where every stu- 
dent was not equally welcome. 

By this time the college's trustees 
began to realize that in this man Spar- 
ling they had on their hands a nettly 
fellow indeed. Deceptively mild in 
manner and gracious in bearing, he 
nevertheless had a_ single-minded 
stubbornness that could be disturbing. 
His phobia for living up to a declared 
principle, literally and to the letter, 
was downright embarrassing at times. 
practical-minded businessmen, 
they'd wanted only an able adminis- 
trator who knew what compromise 
with realities meant. 

Of course, they should have known. 
Jim Sparling’s record as an impatient 
idealist was an open one. When a stu- 
dent at Stanford University, where 
he was superintendent of Christian 
Endeavor, he had fearlessly fought 
religious bigotry and the fraternity 
system. The mantle of his intolerance- 
hating father was firmly around his 
shoulders. But he really hitched it 
into permanent position when, as a 
faculty member and student counselor 
at Long Island University, he began 
to run into big-league discrimination 
against Jewish students trying to get 
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inte medicine, dentistry and law. A 
growing preoccupation with minority 
problems led him to a job as educa- 
tional director at New York's Chris- 
tadora House, a slum settlement on 
the lower east side. By now he knew 
that he had to put his energies where 
he could “do something deeply con- 
structive about the growing tensions 
of American society. So, after a 
period as dean of men at Hiram 
College in Ohio, it was with this an- 
nounced intention that he accepted 
the offer from Central ‘Y"’ College. 

It was not until 1944, however, 
that the college board began seriously 
to worry about Sparling’s one-track 
ideas on academic equality and free- 
dom. In 1943-44 the number of Ne- 
groes and Jewish applicants began to 
mount. Wartime jobs were plentiful, 
and for the first time many young 
Negroes and Jews had money enough 
to match their yearnings for higher 
education. President Sparling was ac- 
cepting all-comers; he even had 
taken in 100 Japanese-American stu- 
dents, refugees from the wartime 
West Coast evacuation. 

The board members grew alarmed. 
In a closed session they passed a res- 
olution to demand a census. The pres- 
ident was called in and asked bluntly: 
“How many Negroes are enrolled at 
Central?” 

Sparling’s eyebrows rose. ‘Frankly, 
I don’t know. We don’t count stu- 
dents that way.” 

“The board is running this col- 
lege,” the chairman snapped; ‘we 
have a right to know.” 

“You do indeed, gentlemen,’’ Spar- 
ling replied quietly. “And if you in- 
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sist, you shall have the information. 
But I should point out that if the fig- 
ures are taken and not used, it is a 
waste of time. If they are taken and 
used, I shall have to resign. I'd prefer 
not to be a college president at the 
expense of young people of any race 
or creed.” 

The figures were taken, though no 
action was immediately forthcoming. 
But on April 12, 1945, the board 
lowered the boom. Sparling’s resigna- 
tion was demanded. That night one 
of the board members stopped by. 
“Jim,” he said, “this may be the op- 
portunity of your life. Why don't you 
start the kind of college you want?” 

Sparling replied: “Good idea. I'll 
think it over.” 

He got little time to think. For, 
when the news of his dismissal broke 
at the college, virtually the entire 
school resigned. The faculty con- 
ducted an investigation, voted “no 
confidence’ in the board, and 80% 
of its members quit. A student mass 
meeting demanded separation of the 
college from the “Y,’’ which was te- 
fused, whereupon a delegation rep- 
resenting the student body waited 
upon Sparling to say, in effect, “Well, 
where do we go from here?” 

Jim Sparling, a bit dazed by the re- 
volt his simple sticking to principle 
had birthed, realized that here he 
was: in possession of an intact set of 
ideals, a student body, a virtually 
complete faculty—and no college! 

Without the remotest idea where 
and how he was to found his college, 
Sparling that night mailed a personal 
check for $10 to the State of Illinois 
incorporating ‘‘Roosevelt College.” 
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named for one whose notions about 
equal opportunity and academic free- 
dom seemed to jibe with his own 
and whose death had occurred on the 
day he was fired. 

The charter of the yet-to-be-born 
school made its purpose plain: ‘To 
provide a teaching faculty which shall 
be both free and responsible in the 
discovery and dissemination of truth; 
and to provide educational opportu- 
nities to persons of both sexes and of 
the various races on equal terms.” 

News of the venture reached the 
academic world, and, though the risks 
in joining a new college were many 
and teachers in demand everywhere, 
Sparling received more than 1000 ap- 
plications for positions on the faculty. 
Those chosen signed their contracts 
on faith—without a building, a book, 
a piece of equipment or a student 
formally enrolled. 

Quarters were finally found in an 
office building on the western side of 
the Loop, where elevated trains 
rattled past every few minutes. Spar- 
ling, and those of the faculty who 
had come on ahead, rolled up their 
sleeves and fell to remodeling offices 
into classrooms, wheedling used 
laboratory equipment and discarded 
books from other colleges and setting 
them up in labs and library, working 
against time to be ready for opening 
day. 

Meanwhile, Jim Sparling had been 
scurrying around to raise funds, Mar- 
shall Field III and the Rosenwald 
Fund came through with $75,000 
each; and a $100-a-plate dinner 
netted $120,000 more. But, according 
to Jim Sparling, “the really big 
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money” came in $1 and $5 contribu- 
tions from thousands of little people 
of all races who had been stirred by 
the sight of this man fighting to - 
their kids a break. 

Roosevelt College opened in Sag 
tember, 1945, amid a fanfare of pub- 
licity. Not much studying was done 
on opening day; there were too many 
people milling around. Fathers and 
mothers of students getting their first 
chance at a college education had 
taken the day off from humble tasks, 
and these mingled freely with parents 
from more favored stations, bragging 
in broken but prideful accents about 
what their youngsters were going to 
make of themselves. 

But from then on, faculty and stu- 
dents buckled down to work. Within 
six months Roosevelt College was 
fully accredited by the conservative 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools—an all- 
time record for accreditation in that 
association. 

For two years the young college 
struggled to fulfill its destiny in its 
crowded quarters, hard by the roaring 
El. Then the storied old Auditorium 
Building, on Chicago’s swank Michi- 
gan Boulevard, became available. The 
hotel part of the building had been 
used as a servicemen’s center during 
the war; the big stage of the auditori- 
um itself, noted as one of the acous- 
tically perfect theaters of the world, 
had been converted into a series of 
bowling alleys. Between classes, stu- 
dents and instructors came over to as- 
sist in restoring the old structure to 
something like its former grandeur— 
but with a new purpose. At the begin- 
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ning of the third year, the college 
moved in. 

For its fourth year, Roosevelt Col- 
lege started with an enrollment of 
6085, and last June graduated the 
first students who came to it as fresh- 
men. By now Chicagoans generally 
point to the college and its achieve- 
ments with pride. 

Dr. Sparling went farther than just 
creating a non-quota college and mak- 
ing higher education available at low 
rates for all persons. He has woven 
his theories of academic freedom and 
equality through the institution from 
stem to stern. At Roosevelt segre- 
gated fraternities are outlawed, and 
all facilities are open to all students 
alike. The personal dignity of any 
student—in the dormitories in honor- 
ary societies, on athletic teams and at 
social functions—is precisely what the 
student himself makes it. 

You'd expect that. What you might 
not expect is the unique pattern of ad- 
ministrative controls and _ balances 
which gives the college an unortho- 


dox but highly workable ‘“‘govern- 


ment by the governed.” Over- 
shadowed by the spectacular growth 
of the school and by the success of its 
non-quota policy, these features have 
gone almost unnoticed except in the 
academic world. 

Completely new to big-college ad- 
ministration is the constitutional pro- 
vision by which the faculty governs 
itself through a senate of 48 teachers 
elected by their fellows, elects six of 
its members to the 26-man board of 
trustees, decides on tenure and pro- 
motions, shapes the school’s curricu- 
lum and molds academic policy gen- 
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erally. And even more singular is the 
statutory requirement that the presi- 
dent and deans must submit every 
three years to a faculty vote of con- 
fidence. 

Unusual too is the composition of 
its board of directors. Jim Sparling 
reasoned that, since students represent 
all social levels, a college’s trustees 
too should be a cross-section of the 
community as a whole. Roosevelt's 
board accordingly includes repre- 
sentatives of labor as well as manage- 
ment, the judiciary, the press and the 
profession. It is both interracial and 
intercredal. Its chairman is Harold 
L. Ickes. And supporting the direc- 
tors is an advisory board comprised 
of such persons as Albert Einstein, 
Thomas Mann, Eleanor Roosevelt and 
Philip Murray. 

Sparling makes no claim to have 
eliminated all prejudice—that’s a tall 
order and will take time, at Roosevelt 
or wherever. What he /as done is to 
deny it official recognition. And this 
without either lowering academic 
standards or creating serious socio- 
logical disorders. 

With one third of the faculty and 
probably the same ratio of students 
coming from groups usually the tar- 
gets of discrimination, it would not 
be surprising if there was an undue 
preoccupation with the problems of 
race. Such is not the case. While 
there are occasional flareups between 
individual and cliques, as at any 
school, members of all groups accept 
the others with a naturalness as com- 
plete as it is refreshing. Sparling and 
his faculty have nurtured this atte 
tude with good result. When student 
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politicians have tried to trade on their 
racial origin to gain votes, they have 
been soundly rejected by the student 
body. And when one faculty mem- 
ber was reported to be putting dis- 
proportionate emphasis on racial in- 
equities, the faculty council called 
him in and gently reminded him: 
“We are interested in teaching human 
beings here, not members of one spe- 
cial group. This is neither a minority 
nor a majority college. It’s just 
American.” 

Sparling has repeatedly rejected of- 
fers for scholarships for which only 
members of one or another minority 
group could apply—even though such 
scholarships were offered by organ- 
izations founded to aid minorities. 
Though nobody could be more in 
sympathy with their objectives, he is 
forthright in admitting that minori- 
ties and their champions often be- 
come as prejudiced and discrimina- 
tory as those they criticize. 

Nobody denies that radical groups 
have tried to crash in; it would be 
strange if they did not in a college 
committed to such aims. But they 
have been given short shrift, or have 
defeated themselves. For instance, a 
great hubbub was stirred up a year 
or two ago when a Communist was 
invited by a small group of students 
to come over and unburden his soul. 

Sparling was urged to ban the 
speaker. He refused. The speaker 
came, went into his tirade, but when 
he got around to the familiar canard 
that freedom of speech does not exist 
in America, the students laughed him 
out of the room. 

Such tactics are part of Jim Spar- 
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ling’s “bring it out in the open and 
let’s look at it’ technique for expos- 
ing radicalism of any kind. ‘Are we 
afraid of freedom?” he asks in mild 
surprise whenever anyone talks about 
suppressing agitators with heavy 
handed curbs. “Communism realizes 
that liberal democracy is its worst 
enemy,” he says firmly. “Your Com- 
munist works most effectively under- 
ground. When he has to come out in 
the open and sell his wares in open 
competition with basic American de- 
mocracy, his stuff looks cheap and he 
looks sick.’ He is fond of quoting 
the late Justice Holmes: ‘With effer- 
vescent opinions . . . the quickest 
way to let them get flat is to let them 
get exposed to the air.” 

What concerns Jim Sparling most 
are those areas of American life that 
give America’s critics ammunition for 
their attack. He is disturbed over the 
international misunderstandings that 
can grow from the gap between our 
preaching and practice. 

But there are encouraging straws in 
the wind. Roosevelt College, as he 
puts it, “‘crystalizes in its own experi- 
ence a nationwide movement toward 
reform.” He gets immense satisfac- 
tion at noting the increasing number 
of colleges which are quietly drop- 
ping from their admissions policy the 
racial and religious considerations 
which frequently reserved their op- 
portunities for “the best people.” 

Among those which have declared 
their intention to eliminate from their 
admission blanks all questions as to 
racial, religious and national origins 
are Wellesley, the University of Chi- 
cago, Loyola University in Chicago, 
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and all colleges in Oregon. 

The University of Illinois Medical 
School has abandoned the require- 
ment that applicants submit photo- 
graphs. Officials of the University of 
Minnesota have put a ban on bigotry 
in all campus activities, and several 
colleges in Ohio have embarked upon 
a more liberal admissions policy. 

New York State has enacted into 
law the principle of non-discrimina- 
tory education, and both houses of the 
Missouri legislature have passed a bill 
to open all Missouri institutions of 
college grade to Negroes, whether or 
not there were institutions for Ne- 
groes offering similar courses. Mary- 
land University recently opened its 
graduate school to Negroes; the Uni- 
versity of Delaware now accepts col- 
ored students for both undergraduate 
and graduate study. 

To one who has battled so long and 
ardently against discrimination, these 
victories are gratifying. But Jim Spar- 
ling is not mistaking skirmishes for 
the whole war. While it is next to 
impossible to get an accurate count, 
due to a natural reluctance to confess 
prejudice, he estimates that at least 
75 percent of the country’s liberal arts 
colleges and a much higher percent- 
age of its professional and graduate 
schools are “quota schools.” 

But he thinks this war will never 
be won by resting the responsibility 
on the schools alone. The fight 
against prejudice is the nation’s fight, 
and there are things every citizen can 
do to help banish the quota system. 

Any aroused citizen can and 
should: 

1. Reaffirm, first to himself and 
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then to his neighbors, his belief in 
the basic American principle that 
nothing granted one citizen is to be 
denied another solely by reason of his 
membership in a racial or religious 
group. 

2. Support those schools that have 
abolished quotas. 

3. Learn whether the quota system 
exists in his own alma mater or tax- 
supporting schools in his state—and, 
if so, raise his voice in protest. 

4, Join efforts of civic and com- 
munity groups seeking to abolish dis- 
crimination. 

5. Oppose the setting up or con- 
tinuation of quotas in non-educational 
institutions, such as clubs, profes- 
sional societies, churches. For it is the 
“opinion pressure’ created in non-ed- 
ucational groups which supports dis- 
crimination in schools as elsewhere. 

Many a sincere educator has asked 
himself: ‘“What would happen if we 
actually started to practice what we 
preach about academic freedom and 
equal opportunity in our colleges?” 

Roosevelt College provides at least 
a partial answer. One thing it says ts 
that the world would not come to an 
end, as some timorous ones seem to 
think; neither would higher educa- 
tion’s roof fall in. Another is that 
prejudice is deeper rooted in the 
minds of our reactionary oldsters than 
in our modern youngsters, and sweep- 
ing it to one side like a broken test 
tube or a wornout text is not only 
possible but imperative. For, as Jim 
Sparling puts it, ‘Educational free- 
dom, like any freedom, cannot be 
limited for any without in the end be- 
ing destroyed for all.” 

Copyright, Christian Herald (November, 1949) 
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EFORE that ordinary night back 
B in the early 30's when I first 

heard baritone Harlan Latti- 
more warbling his big round songs 
with the great Don Redman band at 
Washington’s Howard Theater, I 
cherished a boyish desire to become 
a college football star. I'd already 
made good as an end on Armstrong 
High’s scrappy eleven and was count- 
ing on a pigskin career to bring me 
the kind of glory most youngsters 
yearn for at prep age. 

Beyond football—its stars, stories 
and color—I found little to move me. 
Music and crooning, I figured then, 
were just things to listen to occasion- 
ally for “kicks.” 

But came that night at the capitol 
city’s largest Negro showplace where 
I sat watching the show unfold from 
a seat in the front rows. Redman’s 
aggregation bounced through some 
catchy tunes before the maestro in- 
troduced his ‘“‘singer of ballads.” 
Then tall, husky-voiced Lattimore 
came on to chirp You Gave Me 
Everything But Love. 

He did a nifty rhythmical sway as 
he sang and that caught my eye right 
away. Soon I was noting his songs. 
He crooned in a most listenable fash- 
ion which has since been described 
by experts as “‘feelingful singing and 
smart phrasing.” 

On ballads like If It’s True and 
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MY BIGGEST BREAK 


BY BILLY ECKSTINE 


Under a Blanket of Blue he did vocals 
that I'd never heard before. And I 
think he sounded the same to the 
female darlings in the audience. They 
let their reaction to his singing show 
with heart-warming sighs and swoons 
which are seldom voiced by current 
listeners to crooners. 

When Lattimore completed his 
vocal chores after about five encores, 
he got a thunderous ovation just like 
that often given football stars. The 
display suddenly brought home to me 
the fact that crooning could offer one 
as much fame as the gridiron and 
with much less danger of bodily in- 
juries. 

There and then I sort of lost my 
boyish interest in football. Singing 
became my biggest goal and Mr. Lat- 
timore my greatest idol. 

A short while later when I got 
started as a singer in a high school 
play I tried to copy his every vocal 
trick and mannerism. But my initial 
efforts didn’t click with listeners and 
I should have been discouraged. Yet 
months after I was still aping the 
Don Redman vocalist. 

My vocal imitations of him soon 
came in for panning from my bud- 
dies. One day then they figured to 
have some fun with my singing and 
dared me to enter an amateur con- 
test at the same Howard Theater 
where I had first joined the Latti- 
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more clan. I took them on and, much 
to their and my surprise, walked off 
with top prize. 

That success convinced me that I 
could make it as a singer patterned 
after Lattimore. A lot of other people 
thought so too. One of these was 
celebrated piano maestro Earl “‘Fatha”’ 
Hines who first heard me in 1937 at 
Chicago’s Club DeLisa where I was 
doing a routine song man’s part in 
the show. He liked my style and later 
signed me to a contract as vocalist in 
his band. 

With Hines four years, I garnered 
enough national note to organize my 
own band which once highlighted 
the present “‘giants’’ of bebop includ- 
ing Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie Parker 
and Sarah Vaughan. 


P. S.—She Got Her Man 


I've been doing a single vocal act 
since 1947 when dance promoters 
found it tough to sell the ‘‘progres- 
sive’’ music of my outfit. Currently 
I'm enjoying my biggest success, 
vocally and financially. 

For that I owe something in part 
to MGM records and all the top 
theaters and night clubs which have 
booked my wares recently. 

But most of all I’m indebted to 
Harlan Lattimore who one jazz critic 
says ‘‘set the style that has since be- 
come accepted for all male singers.” 
Because now I know that the pat- 
tern he shaped for me to follow that 
drama-packed night at the Howard 
Theater was the turning point in my 
life. 


A SUGAR HILL matron had her eye on the son of a rich Harlem 
Negro and desperately sought some way of landing him for her 


daughter. 


pursuit of -a suitor for her daughter. 
“Just leave the matter to me. 
for dinner next week and I'll fix it for your daughter. 


her. 


Finally she went to a lawyer friend for advice on her 


“Don’t worry,” he told 
I've been invited to his home 
But just 


answer one question for me: Would you permit me to cut of 
your nose if I offered you $100,000 for it.” 
“Of course not,” she replied. “What has that got to do with it?” 
“Never mind. You'll find out later.” 
When the lawyer made the dinner visit, the conversation came 


around to the matron and her daughter. 


The rich host inquired: 


“By the way, do you know if she has any money.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, “I understand she has little ready 
cash but I know for a fact that she has at least one asset for which 
she turned down an offer of $100,000.” - 

P.S.—The daughter got her man. 


Edward Hawei 
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Negro cowboy who tangled accidentally with longhorn cow 


invented sports popular at all rodeos today 


How Bulldogging Was Born 


BY R. F. KAROLEVITZ 


ULLDOGGING, the spectacular 
B art of the cowboy trade which 

has thrilled rodeo audiences 
across the land for many years, was 
the sole “invention” of William 
“Bill” Pickett, a Negro cowpoke from 
Texas. 

The story goes back to 1903 when 
Pickett worked on a ranch near Tay- 
lor, Texas. At that time the ranchers 
in the prickly pear, “blackjack” and 
mesquite country used cowdogs—half 
bulldog and half cur—to round up 
the wild cattle that had ‘‘taken to the 
brush.” 

One Spring day in 1903 Bill 
Pickett was riding the range on his 
horse, ‘‘Roy,’” when he was ordered 
to drive a longhorn cow from the 
brush. The animal would not drive 
but instead turned to charge Pickett’s 
horse. 

The brush was too thick for the 
cowboy to use his rope, so the only 
thing he could do was to lean down 
and grab the cow’s horns to keep 
her from goring ‘‘Roy.”” Pickett held 
so tight and the cow pulled so hard 
that soon he was out of his saddle 
and on the ground—but still inad- 
vertently affixed to an enraged beast. 

Pickett’s horse departed for safer 
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territory, so the cowpoke’s only hope 
was to continue fighting the animal 
singlehandedly. By twisting the mad- 
dened cow’s neck, Pickett forced her 
to the ground, and then, as a clincher, 
he sunk his teeth into her lower lip 
to bring her to complete submission. 
That’s how Bill’s cowboy friends 
found him when they rode to the 
rescue. 

Back at the ranch Bill tried leap- 
ing from his horse and “‘bulldogging” 
other longhorn steers. He became so 
adept at it that soon he and his boss 
were traveling to picnics and fairs 
around the country with Pickett per- 
forming his feat at each one. 

Then in 1905 Zack Miller of the 
famous 101 Ranch hired Pickett to 
bulldog a steer at a newspaper edi- 
tors’ meeting to be held at the 101. 
Pickett did the job, was the hit of the 
show and from that time remained 
with the noted Miller brothers until 
he was kicked to death by a wild 
horse in 1932. 

But “Bulldoggin’ Bill” hasn’t been 
forgotten. Rodeo announcers across 
the country recount the story of his 
experiences as present-day cowboys 
carry on his bulldogging tradition to 
the delight of rodeo fans everywhere. 
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ORTY YEARS ago when Justina 

Ford applied for a license to 

practice medicine in Denver, 
Colorado, the licensing examiner said 
to her, ‘“Ma’am, I'd feel dishonest 
taking a fee from you. You've got 
two strikes against you to begin with. 
Virst off you're a lady. Second, you're 
colored.” 

“T know it,” she said. ‘I thought it 
all through before I came. This is just 
the place I want to practice.” 

In the four intervening decades 
the Denver scene has undergone con- 
siderable change; the population has 
quadrupled and hundreds of physi- 
cians have set up practice. But Dr. 
Justina Ford just goes on. 

In the entire state of Colorado she 
is the only Negro woman doctor. In 
Denver, with a half-million popula- 
tion, she is one of only five Negro 
physicians (there are only seven in 
the state). She must be credited for 
her role in this population increase: 
she estimates that she has delivered 
five thousand babies, one every three 
days on the average. “And I'm still 
only — well, let’s not say. But one 
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Lone Negro woman doctor in state of Colorado 
has delivered 5,000 babies among minority peoples 
of every nationality from Mexican to Hindu 


THE FORTY YEARS 
OF JUSTINA FORD 


BY MARK HARRIS 


of my grandmothers lived to be 108 
years old and I ought to go that far 
myself, Retirement plans? Goodness 
no. None at all.” 

Dr. Ford, a tiny, round, gray-haired 
woman, was born in Knoxville, Illi- 
nois. Her mother was a nurse, and 
Justina, almost from the beginning, 
had only one ambition: medicine. “I 
was a seventh child. I wouldn't play 
with the others unless we played hos- 
pital, and I wouldn't play even that 
unless they let me be the doctor. | 
didn’t know the names of any medi- 
cines, so I had one standard pre- 
scription: tobacco pills. I didn’t know 
the names of any sicknesses, so I in- 
vented names. I remember that I used 
to like to dress chickens for dinner 
so I could get in there and see what 
the insides were like. And I remem- 
ber that when neighbor folks were ill 
I liked to tend them. I hope I didn't 
do them any harm.” Dr. Ford 
chuckles. When her face creases in 
laughter her cheekbones become 
prominent, and the light glitters on 
them. 

She studied at the Hering Medical 
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School in Chicago at the turn of the 
century when women medical stu- 
dents were a rarity. After receiving 
her degree she practiced briefly in 
Alabama (the first Negro woman to 
do so), but she decided she wanted 
to go somewhere else, somewhere 
where a Negro might play a fuller 
part in community life. “Denver 
looked like the place. It was still 
pretty much of a pioneer town when 
I came. I tell folks I came to Den- 
ver in time to help them build Pike’s 
Peak, and it’s almost the truth.” 

As a general practitioner in the 
mile-high city she has done supremely 
well. True, as was pointed out to her 
at the outset, there was the double 
barrier of race and sex. So she did 
the only practical thing: “I fought 
like a tiger against those things.” 

She found, for one thing, that be- 
ing a woman even in what has often 
been called a man’s world was not 
entirely defeating. In Denver, for 
example, in addition to the two 
groups of people whom Dr. Ford 
calls “plain white and plain colored,” 
there are sizable “foreign” groups; in 
these groups the men very often take 
the attitude that a woman physician, 
rather than a man, should be in at- 
tendance in childbirth. These cultural 
groups—Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Koreans, Hindus, Japanese, 
Bohemians—called upon Dr. Ford, 
and from among them comes much of 
her following. 

Then, too, in the beginning many 
of these people mistrusted, or were 
unable to afford, hospital care during 
childbirth. Many Denver physicians 
refuse to deliver a child in a private 
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home. ‘Yet here was a little one 
about to come onto the scene and 
someone had to bring it, so why not 
me!" The “foreign” groups, how- 
ever, are by no means her entire 
clientele. About 15 per cent of her 
patients are “plain colored,” and the 
remainder “‘plain white,” including 
more than a few white Southerners. 

“All this is approximate,” she in- 
sists. “I don’t keep track of these 
things. Folks make an appointment 
and I wait for them to come or go to 
see them and whatever color they turn 
up that’s the color I take them.” 

. Denver, she feels, has a better atti- 
tude in general about color-lines than 
most cities. Dr. Ford attributes this, 
in part at least, to the presence of two 
large universities. The colleges have 
done a good deal to break down anti- 
racial attitudes, she says. (Not the 
least illustrious of these college prod- 
ucts is Dr. Ford’s nephew, Jack Brad- 
ley, who received his degree as a 
master of music at Denver University 
last summer. Bradley, a violinist, is 
one of the few Negroes to boast mem- 
bership in a major symphony orches- 
tra.) 

Of course, the road has not been 
smooth all the way. In addition to her 
special problems Dr. Ford faces the 
obstacles all physicians are up against: 
irregular hours, irregular pay, and the 
need to be constantly on the go. “I 
get around the problem of hours 
fairly well. I just get along without 
sleep when I must. I can go two days 
without sleep. I’ve done it often. The 
trick is not to slow down. Once I 
slow my pace I've got to turn in.” 

Although she has owned her own 
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nine-room house for 25 years on Den- 
ver’s Arapahoe Street near the heart 
of the business section, she does not 
own an automobile. She relies mainly 
upon taxicabs. “I just pick up the 
phone and say my name and the cab 
rushes right out. All the drivers know 
me.” She has poured a small fortune 
into cab-company coffers, for her 
patients live not only in Denver but 
in surrounding counties, may of them 
accessible only by way of rugged 
mountain roads. 

Since a great many of her patients 
are low-income people the problem of 
collections is sometimes a tricky one. 
“Folks pay,” she says, ‘but not al- 
ways right away. Sometimes they pay 
me in goods rather than cash—gro- 
ceries, poultry, and so forth—and 
some of the things they’ve given me 
are more lasting than cash. Why, just 
look!’ she says, swinging open the 
door leading off her reception-room. 
Spread on a table is a brightly-colored 
Oriental cloth; elsewhere in the room 
is a hand-woven Mexican blanket. 

“That’s just a sample. You can’t 
buy things like that. But most folks 
manage to get the cash somehow. 
They'll have it in a Bible maybe, or 
tucked away in a tin can somewhere. 
There was one lady who couldn’t pay 
for her baby until the baby was thir- 
teen years old. I'd forgotten about 
that bill. But she hadn’t. I don’t push 
people for money. Looking at it 
strictly selfishly, it doesn’t pay. I re- 
member delivering a Spanish mother 
when she was very young—13 or so. 
Neither she nor the family had any 
money to pay me. The girl moved 
away to California and I never 
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thought any more about the matter. 
But when she was pregnant again you 
know what she did? She came clear 
back to me. She won't let anyone 
handle her but me. That’s the kind 
of thing that makes a doctor proud.” 

Above and beyond these everyday 
problems is the very special one of 
all—being a Negro. Dr. Ford is un- 
able to make use of some of Denver's 
hospitals because she is not a member 
of the American Medical Association. 
She can’t be a member of AMA be- 
cause she is not a member of the 
Colorado Medical Society. And she 
can't belong to CMS because. Period. 
She was on the staff at Denver Gen- 
eral Hospital until the pressure of 
other duties forced her to drop out, 
but she is still welcomed there at all 
times. “Likewise St. Phillips and a 
few of the others. But in many places 
I’m not admitted. It does make things 
just that much harder.” At St. 
Phillips her anesthetist is Japanese- 
American Dr. Mahito Uba. 

Socialized medicine? “Oh dear, 
I'm being put on the spot. But I'll 
say this: good medical care is hard for 
poor people to get, very hard for poor 
people. Let's talk about something 
pleasanter. Let me tell you about my 
hobby: I like to ride ninety miles an 
hour in an ambulance. That to me is 
good fun. 

“Also, I like to look back on some 
of the funny things that have hap- 
pened to me in all these years. There 
was the little boy who'd come with 
his mama. I noticed that he just stood 
around looking awfully much as if 
he wanted something. Finally I asked 
him what it was. ‘Well,’ he said, 
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‘where do you keep those babies?’ It 
took a lot of explaining before I 
could make him understand that al- 
though I brought babies I wasn’t al- 
lowed to keep them. 

“Then there was the lady who 
came to me just a few weeks ago. She 
said she used to go to doctor so-and- 
so but he was getting much too old. 
That made me laugh because I’m 
twenty years older than he is.” 

Someone suggested that she write 
a book about her experiences as Colo- 
rado’s only Negro woman physician, 
about her ups and downs and her 
problems and how she solves them. 


“Book! Now when would I find time 
to write a book? I’m getting busier 
every day,” says Dr. Ford scornfully, 
rising and bustling off to answer her 
telephone. A moment later she is 
dialing a number. “Dr. Ford,” she 
says, and five minutes later a tanger- 
ine-colored cab pulls up to her door, 
and one minute afterward, her bag 
beside her on the leather seat, she is 
swept out of sight. Somewhere some- 
one in distress, perhaps someone 
whose life hangs in the balance, lies 
waiting for the little round doctor 
with the shining cheekbones. 


Quick Sale Makes ‘*‘No Sale’’ 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of the United Negro -College 
Fund conferred with John D. Rockefeller Jr., honorary chairman 
of the fund, and reported that the fund’s present offices were over- 
crowded and would have to be moved. Mr. Rockefeller gave him 
a piece of paper on which was written an address in the East 70's, 
and suggested: “Take a look at this house, and see if it will do.” 

The director was busy the next few days, and by the time he 
saw the house the superintendent told him: “Sorry, but it was sold 


yesterday.” 


He reported back to Mr. Rockefeller: “That house you sent me 
to see is ideal for us, but it was sold.” 


“I know,” said Mr. Rockefeller. 
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“IT bought it.” 


Leonard Lyons New York Post-Home News 
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Only the crooked operators can win in the fake ‘game’ 
which preys on the superstitious gullibility of millions 


THE NUMBERS RACKET 


BY DAVID CAMELON 


Reprinted from American Weekly 


HE “NUMBERS GAME?” is the 
biggest, most vicious racket in 
America. 

Its crooked operators rob school 
children of their lunch money. They 
prey on the superstitions of the gul- 
lible, the hopes of the poor. 

Millions of Americans pour their 
pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters 
into the racket every day. They have 
almost no chance of winning—al- 
though the racketeers don’t tell them 
that. 

The odds against the sucker in the 
average numbers game are 999 ¢o 1, 
if the game is “honest.” But the 
numbers racket is rarely honest. Too 
often the winning number is rigged 
and faked. The sucker hasn't got a 
chance. Only the crooks win. 


The biggest bet in the numbers 
racket is usually one dollar. But the 
racketeers throughout America pyra- 
mid these little bets of ordinary peo- 
ple into a profit estimated at more 
than a billion dollars a year. 
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The game is a crooked racket—run 
by crooks. Its protectors are corrupt 
politicians, conniving magistrates, 
bribed police, and venal lawyers. 

Its tools are violence and murder. 

The toll of men who have been 
killed to keep this racket going— 
slaughtered in the fight for its fabu- 
lous profits—runs into the hundreds, 
perhaps thousands. A special com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation, in a report prior to World 
War II, revealed that in that city 


alone ‘“‘one witness has told the com- 


mittee of 21 murders he believes are 
traceable to the numbers racket, and 
several bombings.” 

A Philadelphia Magistrate, Vincent 
Girard, told the Bar Association com- 
mittee that his life had been threat- 
ened because he refused to accept bail 
in numbers racket cases. 

In Mobile, Ala., an editor was 
beaten after he had crusaded against 
the “numbers.” 

The home of an Atlanta, Ga., poli- 
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tical editor was bombed after he had 
made exposures in connection with 
the numbers racket. 

In Detroit, the Mayor and several 
police officials were sent to prison on 
charges of taking bribes from racket- 
eers. 

A high school girl of 16 was ar- 
rested in Baltimore, charged with 
soliciting bets from her school mates. 
“Lots of girls are writing tickets for 
the kids to get pocket money,” she 
said. 

Only recently, the respected secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati Clearing House 
was indicted in New York on 
charges of conspiracy and contriving 
a lottery. He was accused of “‘jug- 
gling” the clearing house figures, so 
a $50,000,000-a-year numbers ring in 
New York and New Jersey could 
fake the winning numbers and cheat 
their ‘‘customers.”” 

The secretary, Dennison Duble, 
was himself played for a sucker by 
the racketeers, New York’s District 
Attorney Hogan said, explaining: 

“For the past two years Duble 
was paid at the rate of $1,000 a 
month—surely an inadequate percent- 
age. If he had known the ramifica- 
tions of the ring, and the money he 
was putting into the pockets of these 
gangsters, he could have asked and 
gotten at least $50,000 a month.” 

The murder of the notorious New 
York gangster, “Dutch” Schultz, in a 
Newark, N. J., tavern in 1935 was 
laid to the numbers racket. So was 
the slaying of Michael J. (‘“Mickey’’) 
Duffy, Camden, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia gambling, racket and vice 
boss, in an Atlantic City hotel in 
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1931—as well as scores of other “‘big 
time’ gang killings. 

But the victims of the numbers 
racketeers weren't all gangsters. 

The Rev. George W. Becton was a 
respected Negro evangelist, and one 
of the most militant crusaders against 
the numbers racket. On Nov. 22, 
1933, two men forced their way into 
his car as he stopped in front of his 
rooming house. 

At pistol point, they forced him to 
drive away with them. He was found 
a few hours later in his abandoned 
car—his body riddled with bullets. 
He died within three days. 

His last public appearance had been 
a denunciation of the numbers racket. 
He told a Philadelphia revival meet- 
ing: 

“T will give you a number. Say it 
in your prayers to God. It is 1-2-3. 
One for God, two for the Son, and 
three for the Holy Ghost.” 

But the numbers racket went on— 
bigger, more vicious, more greedy 
than ever. From time to time, in 
every American city, sporadic raids are 
made. A few persons are arrested. 
Headlines proclaim: 

“Raid Smashes Numbers Ring.” 

It happened last week, for instance, 
in Philadelphia (and in a dozen other 
American cities as well). The “‘vice 
squad” raided a house in South Phila- 
delphia, and seized number slips re- 
cording about 250,000 plays. The op- 
erators’ ‘‘pickup men” had hidden the 
slips in the hub cap of his car, and 
was delivering them to the “bank.” 

But, no matter how many raids 
are staged, the numbers racket doesn’t 
stay ‘‘smashed.” 


| 
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“numbers racket ?”’ 
And how are 


What is the 
How does it work? 
the suckers cheated ? 

The Philadelphia Bar Association 
report furnished one of the clearest 
explanations of the mechanics of the 
numbers racket operation: 

“The lowest man in the numbers 
racket is the numbers writer, who 
takes bets direct from the players. 
The numbers writer frequents cigar 
stores and street corners and solicits 
from house to house. 

“A player can bet any amount he 
wants from one cent up. The player 
gives the writer his cash and receives 
a slip which states the number which 
he has bet on and is his receipt for 
his payment. 

“Each district of the city is visited 
daily by a pickup man who gathers 
from all the writers carbon copies of 
the slips which have been given to 
the players, and the cash which they 
have collected from the. players. The 
slips and the cash are taken to a 
‘drop’ house and later from the drop 
house to the banking headquarters. 

“In the banking headquarters are 
adding machines and other clerical 
paraphernalia. When the winning 
number is determined, the -bankers 
give each pickup man the money 
needed to pay off bets in his district, 
and the pickup man divides this 
money among the writers who are to 
pay off the lucky players. Bets are 
generally paid at 500 to 1, although 
new banks sometimes begin by pay- 
ing at 600 to 1.” 

Backed by official connivance and 
corruption, supported by gangland 
strong-arm squads which, the Phila- 
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delphia committee found, “force obe- 
dience to the heads of the mob with 
violence which runs all the way from 
simple assault to murder,” the ten- 
tacles of the racket reach even into 
the headquarters of law and city 
government. 

“There isn’t a place in Boston to- 
day, even police headquarters itself, 
the courthouse, city hall and federal 
buildings where you can't lay from 
a nickel to a dollar on the numbers,” 
one of Boston's best-informed edi- 
tors wrote, after an intensive study of 
the racket. 

In South Philadelphia, numbers 
writers went up to motorists stopping 
for red lights, asking them if they'd 
like to play a number. Some time 
ago, writers actually put up tables in 
the open-air fruit and produce mar- 
kets and sat writing tickets. A vet- 
eran Philadelphia newspaperman te- 
ported: 

“You can play the numbers in City 
Hall. Certain bakeries sell what they 
call “The extra special lucky loaf of 
bread.’ Cut the loaf open, and you 
find a capsule—with a number inside. 
Playing the number is a ‘hot tip. 
The bread is baked daily. 

“Or you can go into novelty shops 
and buy what is blasphemously called 
‘God's Luckiest Pot of Incense.’ Burn 
the incense—and at the bottom you 
find the lucky capsule.” 

As the numbers racket is most fre- 
quently played, the sucker picks any 
number of three digits from 000 to 
999. The ‘winning number” is a pre- 
viously designated group of three 
digits from some figure presumably 
beyond the racketeer’s control. 
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For a time in Baltimore, for in- 
stance, each day’s winning number 
was the last three digits before the 
decimal point in the daily Treasury 
balance. But the Treasury balances 
were quickly abandoned by operators 
of the game in Baltimore and else- 
where. They were too honest. They 
couldn’t be fixed. 

Stock and bond sales, and clearing 
house figures, were another source of 
winning numbers. Presumably—until 
Dennison Duble was indicted—clear- 
ing house figures were above suspi- 
cion, too. 

Still another—and popular— 
source of winning numbers was the 
pari mutuel handle at designated race 
tracks. Here’s the way it might work: 

The operators of the game would 
designate the last digit before the 
decimal in the total handle for, say 
the first, third and fifth races at a 
given track. Perhaps the total mutuel 


African Pen-Pal Racket 


handle on the first race might be 
$103,472. The first digit in the win- 
ning number, therefore, would be 
“2.” The handle on the third race 
might be $149,867. The second digit 
of the winning aumber was “7.”" To- 
tal mutuel handle on the fifth race 
might be $165,881. Thus the third 
digit would be “1,” and the complete 
winning number 271. 

Presumably, anyone holding a 
ticket for ‘271” would be paid off at 
the rate of 500 to 1—to cite the usual 
pay-off figure—if the game were 
honest. 

That was a fabulous pay-off in the 
eyes of the suckers. Invest a penny— 
and win $5! Get $25 for a nickel— 
$50 for a dime—$250 for four bits! 
No wonder the school kids were will- 
ing to part with their luncheon 
money when the “writer” held out 
such a lure. 


Copyright, American Weekly 
(September 25, 1949) 


WHEN U. S. newspapers published letters from ‘'Prince Richard 
of Nigeria’ seeking ‘‘pen pals,” royalty-awed Americans replied. 
A lively correspondence developed, and when Prince Richard began 
to ask for money and other gifts, the Americans came through. 

When letters began to come also from “Prince Bill Morrison” 
and ‘Prince Shilly Afenson,” U. S. postal officials got wind of it 


and became suspicious. 


“Prince Richard’’ turned out to be a 16- 


year-old Nigerian boy with no title, one of a ring of 10 Nigerian 

youngsters who had profited handsomely from the same racket. 
Nigerian police meted out the punishment: 12 blows from a cane. 

San Francisco Chronicle 
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POLITICAL POT * It's a strange conglomeration that's joined 
forces to attempt the ouster of NAACP head Walter White. On the 


one hand there's a band of conservatives gunning for White and 
using his marriage to a white woman as their biggest weapon. 
Closely allied with them are a bunch of Communists, who profess 
to be the strongest proponents of mixed marriage . . . Chicago's 
Mayor Martin Kennelly has made his name turn up noses on the South 
Side because of his mishandling of white hoodlums who have started 
a succession of race riots. Almost anyone would currently draw 
more votes than Kennelly among Negroes who go to the polls . 

New York's new Councilman Earl Brown will be a quiet man at City 
Hall but will constantly cross party lines in his voting. He 
feels he owes allegiance to no one for his victory on election day 


. . . Liberal stalwarts on West Coast jockeying early for support 
of Negro voters in U.S. Senate race. To date Helen Gahagan Doug- 
lass has edge over James Roosevelt .. . With Communists out of 


CIO, Negroes will be watching CIO policy closely to see its swing 
in regard to Negroes. Commies did play potent role in fighting 
Jim Crow in CIO and unions they dominated gave Negroes best break. 
With their exit middle-of-roaders and right wingers will not have 
pressure on them to battle bias. Worst anti-Negro CIO union is 
textile unit headed by Emil Reive, who has defended segregated 
setup in many of his locals . 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY x Canada Lee is trying to woo James Mason 
into the part of Iago for a production of ''Othello'' . . . When 


producers insisted that Madelaine Carroll adhere to a contract 
and play in the Jim Crow Ford's Theater in Baltimore during the 
tour of ''Goodbye, My Fancy,'' she conveniently became ill and 


abandoned the entire road show . . . Vaudeville revival is bring- 
ing some Negro old-timers.out of retirement to play in rural spots 
clamouring for live entertainment .. . Washington's weird Jin 


Crow setup is defined by New Yorker as follows: ''At the National 

. Negro artists were allowed to perform on the stage but no 
Negroes were allowed in the audience. In Constitution Hall, Ne- 
proes are allowed in the audience but not on the stage'' _ 
Langston Hughes has written a song called ''Dorothy'' for the new 
Dwight Deere Wiman revue, ''Dance Me a Song''... 


KW OW 


PRESS ROW x Griffith Davis is doing work for Fortune and Re- 
public Steel on his photo expedition in Liberia. After three 
months there, he'll head for Europe and especially Italy, where 
he'll revisit friends made during his service with the 92nd Divi- 


sion . . . Chicago's new weekly will be called*the Globe, if and 
when it is published . . . Several newspaper independents get- 


ting together with blueprint for lifting domination of Negro News- 
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paper Publishers Association by Afro's Carl Murphy and Norfolk's 
Youngs. They hope to enlist aid of Courier crowd which has played 
hands-off in NNPA politics . . . Current gag around Chicago is 
that Defender has more executives than reporters . . . Lots of 
New Yorkers are buzzing about sudden alliance of New York Age with 
Paul Robeson crowd. They see some Progressive Party money going 
into Age in exchange for Age support to Robeson in political arena 

. . Courier searching desperately for some formula to get it 
out of national newspaper field. National editions of all papers 
are Slipping badly while local sheets continue to gain. Courier 
crowd sees handwriting on wall but knows Pittsburgh does not have 
enough Negroes to support Courier in style to which it has been 
accustomed . 


FLICKER TICKER *% Louis Armstrong did a movie stint in Italy 
during his recent tour. He worked three days for his part in an 
Italian movie called ''Botta e Rispota'' .. . Lauren Bacall 
turned down a part in a Warner picture about the KKK called ''Storm 
Center.'' It's second time she's been in a jam about race busi- 
ness. After her marriage to Humphrey Bogart, she got into tiff 
with Bogart's Negro maid of long standing and laid down an edict 
- either the maid went or she departed. Bacall stayed... Lena 
Horne's last movie appearance in many a month will be in ''Duchess 
of Idaho'' with Esther Williams and Van Johnson. Lena recorded 
her numbers for the filma year before production started. She'll 
probably be calling it quits with MGM when her contract expires 
in April . . . If and when Billy Eckstine does make a movie for 
MGM, it won't be with Lena as reported in some sheets. The two 
singers do not particularly care for each other's company .. . 
Orson Welles has completed his film version of ''Othello'' in 


Rome. He played the lead role himself . . . A Hollywood producer 
plans to make ten films in Jamaica this year .. . Darryl F. 


Zanuck has sent one of his best writers to Europe to beat off any 
attempt by Communists to use ''Pinky'' as an anti-American propa- 
ganda gimmick . 

CRYSTAL BALL * Jackie Robinson's talk of retirement will be 
something like Joe Louis' quitting. Instead of quitting after 
the 1950 season as he indicates, he'll be around for at least five 
more years .. . The 1950 census will reveal startling economic 
gains by Negro wage earners . . . President Truman will force the 
Army to take some more drastic action against Jim Crow in its 
ranks before the Congressional elections this Fall .. . Paul 
Robeson will publicly announce his adherence to the Communist 
Party before long . . . When Ziegfeld Follies are revived by 
Billie Burke this Spring, Negro stars will be given their biggest 
part in the show since the days of Bert Williams... 
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Two loud-shouting evangelists contend for leadership 
defaulted by Father Divine, when he ran into trouble with law 


Harlem’s Religious Zealots 


BY FRANK RASKY 


Reprinted from Tomorrow 


VER SINCE 1942, when Father 
Divine fled from New York 
City to Philadelphia to escape 
a series of embarrassing law suits, the 
leaders of several Negro religious 
cults have proclaimed themselves Hat- 
lem’s new messiah. Although none 
of these prophets has so far inherited 
the notoriety of Father Divine, their 
tug of war for spiritual control of 
the largest Negro community in the 
country deserves attention for two 
reasons. First, they are vivid case 
histories in the study of mass psychol- 
ogy. Moreover, their growing popu- 
larity reflects poignantly certain so- 
cial and economic ills which beset 
Negroes everywhere. 

It would, of course, be easy to fall 
into the stereotype which neatly cat- 
alogues all Negroes as carefree, hap- 
py-go-lucky people who have a natural 
bent for savage rituals reminiscent of 
the jungle; it is more difficult to ana- 
lyze the nature of these escape mech- 
anisms and determine to what extent 
white people are to blame for the 
conditions which foster their exist- 
ence. 

Undoubtedly the most powerful 
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contenders for the cult leadership ot 
Harlem are two evangelists. One is 
Elder Lightfoot Solomon Michaux, a 
former fish peddler, whose disciples 
call him the “Happy Am I Prophet” 
or the ‘‘colored Billy Sunday.” The 
other is Mother Rosa Artimus Horn, 
a former seamstress, described as the 
“Pray for Me Priestess’ and the 
gro Aimee Semple MacPherson.” 
While sharing a mutual dislike for 
each other, the two oracles have many 
things in common. Both operate five 
temples throughout the nation; claim 
to be miraculous healers; profess na- 
tional radio and sawdust trail follow- 
ings numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands; are coy about revealing the 
exact amount of their enormous earn- 
ings; and both are adroit showmen 
who harbor contempt for the meth- 
ods of Father Divine. 

Indeed, both have never hesitated 
to proclaim openly their hatred for 
Father Divine. Elder Michaux has 
publicly railed at him as a “‘mounte- 
bank posturing as God,” and once he 
challenged him to prove his divinity 
by walking across the Hudson River. 
On her part, Mother Horn has sniped 
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at Father Divine as a “poor sort of 
fraud in league with witches.’’ Some 
years ago, she hired Judge Samuel S. 
Leibowitz, then a celebrated court- 
room lawyer to support her charge in 
court that Father was attempting to 
drive her out of her Lenox Avenue 
temple in order to lure away her sup- 
plicants. 

Actually, neither of the seers has 
anything to fear from Father Divine, 
or, as he is known less euphuistically 
to the law, George Baker, former 
hedge clipper from Baltimore. From 
his present sanctuary in Philadelphia, 
Father Divine continues to publish 
his weekly organ, The New Day, and 
develop profitably his extension heav- 
ens. He is, however, able to slip into 
New York only on Sunday, the one 
day when those devil’s advocates, the 
lawyers, cannot serve legal papers on 
him. Consequently, although Divine 
still ministers to a dwindling flock of 
some 800 ‘angels’ in his once major 
dominion on 115th Street, his origi- 
nal Harlem following of about 100,- 
000 must seek spiritual sustenance 
elsewhere. 

The cults are not, of course, the 
only outlets accessible to the devout. 
Visitors to Harlem are always  sur- 
prised to learn that there are more 
than 150 orthodox churches operat- 
ing quietly in New York’s black 
ghetto. Their congregations are of 
all denominations, ranging from St. 
Martin’s Episcopal and St. Aloysius 
Catholic to the Commandment Keep- 
ers Congregation, a synagogue for 
black Jews conducted by Rabbi Went- 
worth Matthew. 

The Protestant Church claims about 
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200,000 from Harlem's population 
of 500,000 and the Catholic Church 
about 50,000; but whether they are 
able to sustain attendance through 
orthodox ritual is another matter. A 
survey of ninety-four churches in 
East Harlem conducted two years ago 
by the Pathfinding Service of the New 
York Protestant Council revealed that 
“a large number of churches report 
a large inactive membership. In the 
Negro churches, this inactive group 
averages 44 per cent.”” It is signifi- 
cant that the six ministers who con- 
ducted the survey also observed, some- 
what sorrowfully: ‘“To combat the ef- 
fects of mobility, the churches main- 
tain strong programs of evangelism.” 

The cultists recognize the value of 
an emotional appeal, and employ the 
most exotic symbols and panoply to 
hypnotize new converts away from the 
established church. Most of the one 
hundred minor prophets who operate 
from store-front chapels in Harlem 
use holy-roller writhing and ecstatic 
music as primary rituals. About 80 
per cent also sell the dream books of 
Rajah Rabo and Professor Konje, 
which are nothing more than policy 
books, mingled with mumbo-jumbo, 
designed to help the superstitious play 
the numbers racket. Some West In- 
dian swamis, like Professor Philips, a 
sullen, suspicious man, whose voodoo 
chapel is located on 126th Street, dis- 
pense such gimcracks as voodoo bags, 
lodestones, graveyard dust and lucky 
bats’ blood. Another seer of high re- 
pute is Madame Fu Fultam, a slant- 
eyed, rather dumpy woman in yellow 
silk robes. Of Negro-Chinese parent- 
age, she leads a small flock in East 
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Harlem which dabbles in black magic 
and palmistry. 

The tactics employed by these fa- 
kirs, however, are exceedingly limited 
when compared with the high-pres- 
sure methods of Elder Michaux and 
Mother Horn. ‘That pair may only be 
cultists with a shrewd business sense,” 
Julius Adams, associate editor of the 
Harlem Amsterdam News, said re- 
cently in conversation. But one should 
not underestimate their effectiveness. 
The two arch rivals began feuding 
for larger audiences as far back as the 
early 1930's. Elder Michaux publi- 
cized himself as the first Negro evan- 
gelist to broadcast on a nation-wide 
network, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Mother Horn soon retaliated 
by broadcasting with her choir of 
forty voices over the New York sta- 
tion WHN at the same hour. Now 
that Father Divine has vacated his 
Harlem parish, their jousting for 
dominance is more belligerent than 
ever. 

Elder Michaux seems to have the 
edge over Mother Horn in popular 
appeal, largely because he is more 
flamboyant. Apart from his regular 
radio broadcasts, he is the first gospel 
leader to employ television, and he 
and his choir of 156 can now be 
heard weekly over station WTTG, 
Washington, D. C. He also seems 
to be more versed in the art of pub- 
licity. For the last eleven years he 
has invited newspapermen to Griffith 
Stadium in Washington, where they 
may witness what Ebony, the Negro 
counterpart of Life magazine, has de- 
scribed as “the biggest mass baptism 
in the nation.” The Elder endows 
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this ritual with high-power showman- 
ship, and the spectacle includes klieg 
lights, floating microphones, the tu- 
multous hosannas of 20,000 specta- 
tors and a twenty-four piece string 
orchestra whose beat is suspiciously 
more boogie than baptismal. 

The event is supposed to bs a pub- 
lic baptism for two hundred white- 
robed candidates, who are immersed 
in a canvas pool pumped full of water 
from the Potomac River; actually, 
Michaux makes it an occasion to 
strengthen the impression of his pres- 
tige and benevolence. He makes cer- 
tain, for example, that he proselytizes 
several white people at these gather- 
ings, a part of the ceremonies de- 
signed to demonstrate his power over 
all racial groups. Sometimes he per- 
forms a mass marriage for one hun- 
dred couples, and the point is bla- 
tantly stressed that the Elder charges 
nothing for obtaining their licenses 
and conducting the ceremony. Admis- 
sion into the grandstand itself is free, 
but a “free will” offering which is 
collected by the devout easily pays 
for the cost of renting the ball park. 

Perhaps the supreme bit of show- 
manship occurs when Michaux urges 
several former invalids whom he has 
apparently cured to make a spirited 
dash around the bases in a “home run 
for Jesus.” Occasionally, the Elder's 
healing program is rudely disturbed, 
as when he once advertised at a bap- 
tism that he would cure a sixty-year- 
old paralytic, a Mrs. Martha Keller, 
by dipping her into the Potomac wa- 
ter and then calling upon the ‘“Lawd.” 
The Elder popped her into the pool 
seven times, but, as the Washington 
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newspapers observed with delighted 
cynicism, Mrs. Keller hobbled off still 
a paralytic. 

That Michaux’s beliefs are taken 
seriously is evidenced by a recent in- 
terview he had with President Tru- 
man, when he brought “the greatest 
miracle since Election Day” to the 
White House. Master Sergeant James 
P. Hendrix, a white youth who was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in 1945, had screamed to God 
for help as he fell 1,000 feet with his 
two parachutes collapsed. Sergeant 
Hendrix, a parachutist in the peace- 
time army, survived the fall un- 
scathed. According to a New York 
Times report, Michaux “saw divine 
intervention in the soldier's accident.” 
When the evangelist presented Hen- 
drix to President Truman, he stated 
that the parachutist ““who by the pow- 
et of God survived an uninterrupted 
fall of 1,000 feet through space, con- 
trary to all natural and scientific laws, 
with no apparent physical conse- 
quences . . . stands here less than 
one week from the day of his fall to 
greet you—the second miracle of the 
twentieth century, your election Num- 
ber One.” The day after his inter- 
view with the President, Hendrix told 
of his miraculous escape from death 
at one of Michaux’s Griffith Stadium 
gatherings. 

The Elder makes a grand tour every 
summer of his five temples in Har- 
lem, Washington, Newport News, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. On these 
excursions, he packs an evangelist, his 
choir and his apostles into several pri- 
vate buses; when they reach their des- 
tination, ‘the tent is pitched on an 
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empty lot near his temple, and thou- 
sands of disciples come to sing his 
praises. 

When the sawdust trail leads Mi- 
chaux to Harlem, his tent is pitched 
on a lot at 148th Street and St. Nich- 
olas Avenue, and the proceedings are 
made the excuse for weeks of emo- 
tional release. While the string band 
continues feverish in its rhythms, the 
Harlemites writhe and twitch, emit 
squeals and incomprehensible bits of 
gibberish, fall on the floor and leap 
into the air. They recite testimonials 
which describe how the Elder cured 
them of drinking, smoking, swearing 
and lusting. For days on end they 
moan, “Elder, you sure got right!” 
and “Peace, Elder!’ and ‘Elder, you 
are the anointed enemy of the devil!” 

The Elder is an impressive light- 
chocolate-colored man in his late six- 
ties, heavy-set, with crinkly gray hair, 
a senatorial air, a ponderous walk and 
a gold-toothed-smile. He wears se- 
vere black suits and white starched 
collars which seem to give him a pon- 
tifical appearance and manner. A su- 
perb orator, he has a voice which is 
pure velvet, mellifluous throb- 
bing, and has a knack for turning 
phrases which compel his disciples to 
sway before him like reeds. A staff 
of three stenographers is hired to re- 
cord his pronouncements at meetings 
and the transcribed speeches are pub- 
lished in his newspaper, Happy 
News, which he says has a national 
circulation of 15,000. 

It is difficult to determine why his 
speeches exert such a potent influence 
over his disciples. On the platform 


he does not use the demagogue’s hys- 
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teria; indeed, he is remarkably sub- 
dued. Nor does he harangue his au- 
dience with platitudes of piety. Often, 
he pauses to make a joke or leaven 
his discourse with a witty aphorism. 
His influence probably lies in the fact 
that his followers detect a mind more 
original than theirs; consequently, 
they are so beguiled into a state of 
mass hypnosis that they are ready to 
accept all he says, whether epigrams 
or nonsense, as gospel. 

A sample of his original imagina- 
tion is found in his widely known 
sermonette, ‘“The Man You Have Is 
Not Your Husband,” a portion of 
which runs: “Hear, ye precious chil- 
dren! I’m going to drive the devil 
out of Harlem. There’s too much 
rum, rowdy women, slot machines 
and big talk here. Everywhere I turn 
I see people gobbling up whisky and 
beer, and the men, they leave their 
wives, and the streets are thick with 
gamblers. And that brings to mind 
a problem’s been worrying some of 
the women I see before me. I mean, 
a woman marries a man and he dies, 
and she marries another man and he 
dies. And that keeps up till she’s 
married as many as five husbands. 
Well, whose wife is that woman go- 
ing to be when she gets in heaven? 
She’s got five husbands waiting for 
her up there, and which one is she 
going to mate up with for eternity? 
That’s liable to cause trouble of a 
widespread nature in heaven. It would 
even cause a lot of trouble on earth. 

Elder Michaux made the jump 
from selling shad and oysters to sell- 
ing himself and the word of God 
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with comparative ease. He was born 
in Newport News, Virginia, where as 
a boy he helped his father to tend a 
saloon. He claims that he was born 
again in 1917, a year when he was 
selling as much as two million pounds 
of fish to the government mess at 
Camp Lee, Virginia. The way he 
tells the story, he was driving a load 
of shad to camp one day when God 
reached down and informed him he 
was now a heavenly apostle, as was 
Peter the fisherman. That night Mi- 
chaux collected some friends and in- 
formed them that he was the leader 
of a new undenominational church, 
the Church of God. A few years 
later, he met and married a religious 
zealot, Mary Eliza Pauline, whom he 
nicknamed the ‘“‘silver-tongued solo- 
ist.’ She stimulated him to estab- 
lish choirs and five temples around 
the country and become the new voice 
of the messiah. 

His cult activities have since made 
Michaux a multimillionaire with rich 
holdings from Norfolk to New York. 
He admitted to me in an interview 
not long ago that he owns the larg- 
est Negro housing project in the 
world—the Mayfair Mansions in 
Washington, consisting of 594 apatt- 
ments worth $4,000,000. In Harlem, 
he owns not only his huge tabernacle 
on 145th Street, but all the stores ad- 
joining it on the block extending 
from Eighth to Seventh Avenue as 
well. In Washington, he lives on 
a baronial scale in a mansion on R 
Street. He keeps a retinue of serv- 
ants, including cooks, valets, maids 
for his wife and a number of chauf- 
feurs who drive his eight shiny limou- 
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sines. Each servant is given a high- 
sounding name in keeping with his 
rank as assistant to the voice of the 
messiah: the cooks are called ‘‘dieti- 
tians,” the valets “‘intelligence off- 
cers,’ and the chauffeurs “city 
guides.” 

Michaux draws no actual salary. 
“I’m not a hired preacher,” he says, 
“and can’t be fired, so I can play no 
favorites but God.”” Once a month, 
however, his disciples are asked to 
contribute a ‘‘free offering’ which 
adds up to a substantial sum. His 
congregations also must fast once a 
month, and the money they would 
have spent on food is siphoned off 
to the Elder's business corporation, 
the Gospel Spreading Association. 
When I recently inquired what the 
association does with the cult’s world- 
ly goods, the Elder pressed his finger 
tips together and replied softly, “We 
do not value wealth. We feel the 
greatest possessions anyone can have 
are love and obedience to God. Mon- 
ey is something we don’t even dis- 
cuss, don’t even count.” 

Michaux is equally guarded about 
discussing his age and the extent of 
his following. Of his age he said, 
“Even my wife don’t know. Old 
age is mean, it treats people mean. 
I love old people but I hate old age.” 
Of his parishioners he remarked, 
“The whole world is our parish. 
Numbers and amounts mean nothing 
tous. We are one or we are many; 
we see no difference.” 

Richard E. Gines, church editor of 
the Harlem newspaper, the New York 
Age, points out that Michaux exerts 
strong pressure in Washington, since 
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many government officials are under 
the delusion that he speaks for all 
Negro denominations. Michaux 
nurses this fallacy assiduously, al- 
though his following is estimated at 
only 15,000 to 100,000. He prob- 
ably scored his most celebrated coup 
in 1940, when during the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago he 
nominated Eleanor Roosevelt for vice- 
president. Michaux wanted her to 
fill the unexpired term of John Gar- 
ner, whom, he boasted in his news- 
paper Happy News, “God rejected 
because he rose up as Lucifer did to 
fight against the anointed God. . . . 
After the nomination, as you know,” 
he added darkly, “Mr. Garner went 
to Texas and never returned.” 

Mother Horn is the antithesis of 
Elder Michaux. Where he brightens 
his sermons with humor, she is pre- 
occupied with grim evangelism of the 
fire and brimstone variety. Where 
he tends to soft-pedal the divine heal- 
ing aspects of his theology, she bases 
her appeal almost entirely on her abil- 
ity to perform miracles. 

Although the Harlem Amsterdam 
News once quoted her as saying she 
was a believer in witchcraft, she pro- 
fesses to have made hundreds of the 
blind see, and to have raised thou- 
sands of the dead, all through her 
belief in God. Crutches and walking 
sticks ostentatiously adorn the pulpits 
of her temples in Evanston, Illinois, 
Harlem, Brooklyn, and Orange and 
Long Beach, New Jersey. 

The Harlem clergyman I spoke to 
agreed that she is a charlatan, but 
none challenged her forensic powers. 
She is a small, plump woman in her 
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late sixties, with a shrill, husky voice 
perfectly suited for the rostrum: black 
eyes glistening behind her spectacles, 
fingers twisting, arms flailing, shoul- 
ders shimmying, she makes a terribly 
moving spectacle. 

Not long ago, I visited her Harlem 
temple to see her in action. Her 
tabernacle, the Mt. Calvary Assem- 
bly Hall of the Pentecostal Faith 
Church, extends over seven stores on 
the second floor of a grimy building 
at 400 Lenox Avenue. Outside a 
blue neon sign winks the words: 
“Church of the Air. Jesus Pray for 
Me.” I climbed up a stained wooden 
stairway and entered a large room 
heavy with the smell of perspiration 
and sweet incense. There were about 
one thousand straight-backed chairs; 
half were filled with shabbily dressed 
colored people, with a few whites 
scattered here and there. Up front 
about one hundred women sat, at- 
tired in flowing white gowns. In a 
corner a dozen boys and girls took 
up the melody: 


Why don't you pray for me sometimes 
Why don't you pray for me sometimes 
You pray for me and I'll pray for you 
Why don't you pray for me sometimes. 


I noticed ten white-robed elders 
seated in thronelike chairs on a ros- 
trum; and they were the “angels,” I 
was told. The most regal chair of all 
was emtpy, reserved apparently for 
Mother Horn, who had not yet ar- 
rived. A green silk banner on the 
pulpit proclaimed: ‘Prayer Changes 
Things.” 

A fat woman, the flesh on her neck 
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rolling, began strenuously thumping 
out a new spiritual on a tinny piano, 
A thin girl with burning eyes pound- 
ed a kettle drum, and a half-dozen 
“sisters” beside her slapped robustly 
on castanets. The tempo increased, 
and the melody poured out in hot, 
undulating waves. Unwittingly, | 
felt myself joining in, first clapping 
hands, then swaying, until the swift 
beat became almost unbearable. 

At the most climactic moment, I 
noticed that Mother Horn had slipped 
into the hall somehow and was now 
standing on the rostrum. As she 
lifted her hands, the music subsided, 
and there were ecstatic cries of 
‘Please, Mother!’’ and “Bless you, 
Mother!’’ The seeress, dressed sim- 
ply in a white silk robe and white 
cap, hushed her disciples and then 
demanded, ‘I want you to lift your 
hand all them that’s been saved by 
a miracle.” Two persons shot up 
their hands. ‘Now lift your hand 
them’s been saved by an immaculate 
miracle?’ A few more did so. “Now 
then, who’s been at death’s door and 
been saved by an immaculate miracu- 
lous miracle?’’ A dozen raised their 
hands, and the congregation moaned, 
“Mother, she sure does wonders!” 

A tall girl, her face tense with ado- 
ration, leaped from her seat, and wav- 
ing her arms cried out, ‘Mother, she 
give us regeneration and sanctification 
and reregeneration! Sisters, they tol 
me I was gonna die. I had acute 
‘dgestion bad. I was a gonner for 
sure. No help for me, sisters, be- 
cause I had stomach pains was put: 
tin’ me next door to death. What 
I do? I come to Mother, and she 
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made me a living thing again. Moth- 
er, hallelujah!’ 

There were additional testimonials, 
none of which I could copy in my 
notebook because they were so incom- 
prehensible. Mother Horn exclaimed, 
in a strident harangue, that she would 
“punch the devil in the eye,” and then 
the music established its maddening 
thythms once more. The spectators 
rose and bobbed and weaved in jazz- 
like dance steps. Several achieved a 
hysterical climax by falling to the 
floor and flopping up and down. 
When this happened, the sisters 
swooped their fists over them, mum- 
bling an incantation designed to ex- 
orcise the devil. 

The castanets by now had assumed 
the savage persistence of tom-toms. 
The whole floor appeared to be rock- 
ing. One teen-age girl broke out 
in tears, sobbing, ‘Mother, Mother, 
Mother, oh, Mother. . . .’ A poor- 
ly dressed white man, who looked as 
though he were a tramp, was pros- 
trate on his knees, praying. Finally, 
close to midnight, while Mother Horn 
exhorted them with, “What good is 
money when you go to heaven?” the 
worshipers marched dazedly up to the 
rostrum and showered dollar bills 
into Mother's tin collection plates. 

Later, in the less feverish atmos- 
phere outside, I was able to question 
a few of her followers. I found this 
rather difficult, since they tended to 
speak in irrational monosyllables. 
Nevertheless, I gathered that most of 
Mother Horn’s disciples are poor peo- 
ple who worship her to the point of 
virtually considering her a deity. A 
skinny girl of about nineteen, who 
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works as a domestic, said, ‘Mother 
Horn is my whole life to me. I 
never go out with boys because I'd 
rather come here and pray with her.” 
A widow of about fifty with coffee- 
colored skin said, “I’ve tried Theoso- 
phy and Christian Science and noth- 
ing’s given me comfort like Mother 
does.’’ A janitor in his thirties, a se- 
rene-looking fellow who had brought 
his two children with him, remarked, 
“When I pray with Mother, I got no 
troubles. Mother makes the whole 
world clean. It’s worth all the mon- 
ey from my wages I give her.” 

Like Elder Michaux, Mother Horn 
is reluctant to furnish anything more 
than the scantiest details about her 
past. Apparently she was born in 
Sumter, South Carolina, one of a poor 
family of ten. She had a grandmoth- 
er, an Ellen Hamilton, who was a 
slave before buying her own freedom 
in the days prior to Emancipation. 
Miracles happened to Mother Horn 
early. When she was a seamstress 
married to a musician, one William 
Artimus, her husband suddenly dis- 
covered he had tuberculosis, and in 
his rage tried to shoot her. In her 
words, “The Lord wrought a miracle 
and He lifted me bodily from one 
chair to another just as my love- 
crazed husband fired a bullet at my 
back.” 

Not long after that, Mother Horn 
and her young daughter, Jessie, dis- 


-covered that they too were afflicted 


with tuberculosis, and they hurriedly 
left for Augusta, Georgia. There they 
joined a Negro Pentecostal Church, 
which she described as being “‘fire 
baptized.””. The ailment sceming!y 
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vanished. A ‘“‘vision’”’ directed her to 
carry the word to Evanston, Illinois, 
and there a white disciple disclosed 
that his little daughter was suffering 
a painful stomach ailment resulting 
from an appendectomy. The evan- 
gelist claims to have laid hands on 
the child, and the illness vanished. 
That daughter is now Gladys Brand- 
hagen, Mother Horn’s chief angel 
in the Harlem temple. 

In 1930, surrounded by a flock of 
many hundred disciples, Mother Horn 
trekked to Brooklyn, where she estab- 
lished a temple in the old Olympia 
Sport Club. Soon thereafter she 
shifted her multiplying followers into 
the Harlem tabernacle which had once 
housed a chop-suey cafe. Mother Horn 
was in anguish, though, because a 
pool hall was located on each side of 
her temple. She prayed both billiard 
parlors out of business and, sweetly 
vengeful, expanded her tabernacle to 
occupy their former quarters of iniq- 
uity. 

Little is known of her private life, 
except that she once sponsored in 
Manhattan a Gleaners Aid Home for 
the unemployed during the depres- 
sion, that her properties are worth 
millions of dollars, and that she and 
het daughter live handsomely. Her 
national following is estimated at 
between 100,000 to 200,000, but her 
Harlem parish probably takes in no 
more than 15,000. “That Mother 
Horn,” one Harlem minister told me 
indignantly, “she takes a bad man 
and makes him worse.” 

Why do the cults attract so many 
followers, even though the more in- 
telligent elements in Harlem hold 
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them in such disrepute? There are 
at least four reasons that most social 
psychologists give: 

The cults furnish an escape from 
economic hardships. White people 
have made Harlem the servant quar- 
ters of the great estate that is New 
York City. True, the Negro has on 
the whole received better treatment 
in New York than in any other part 
of the country. But this circumstance 
has tended to obscure the ugly fact 
that Harlem is essentially a black 
ghetto, created and perpetuated not 
only by successive migrations of Ne- 
groes from the South, where economic 
segregation is taken for granted, but 
by the ignorance, fear, prejudice, in- 
difference, exploitation—and benevo- 
lence—of New York’s white major- 
ity. It is the white segregation policy 
which is responsible for the housing 
situation, in which thousands of Ne- 
groes are squeezed into vermin-ridden 
cold-water flats, and white avarice 
which is to blame for the exorbitant 
rents they are charged. Since Har- 
lem still has New York's highest tu- 
berculosis, venereal disease, and in- 
fant mortality rates, it becomes even 
more clear why material hardships 
send Harlemites scurrying for the 
emotional opiate of a cult. 

The cults raise the social status of 
their followers. Unable to gain rec- 
ognition in a white-dominated world, 
the cults create a world of their own, 
in which the leader is a paragon of 
prestige. 

The cults supply an impression of 
universality, a feeling of belonging to 
a large in-group. Speeches over the 
radio, the circulation of a national 
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newspaper, and the impression that 
their leader wields political power all 
strengthen the disciples’ notion that 
they have found a method of combat- 
ing social and economic ostracism. 

Finally, the cults provide a mean- 
ing for existence. Frustrated and 
puzzled, the disciples find in their 
leader's simplified formulas a signifi- 
cance to their squalor. Indeed, the 
search for the solution to the meaning 
of life often leads them from one 
formula to the other: and that is 
why the cults seem populated by so 
many joiners who have failed to find 
sufhcient emotional release in other 
movements, like the Holy Rollers or 
Theosophists. 

When I spoke to leaders of the 
Harlem Negro community, they 
agreed, with some modifications, that 
the above reasons are the primary mo- 
tives for the Negroes’ acceptance of 
the cults. Curiously enough, they also 
laid a good part of the blame to Ne- 
groes themselves, as individuals. Dr. 
Harold Ellis, the only Negro psychi- 
atrist in Harlem, for example, main- 
tains that many Negroes respond eas- 
ily to the escape mechanism of a cult 
because of an inherited lack of ini- 
tiative. ‘Negroes on the whole,’’ he 
says, “possess vestiges of the tribal 
beliefs of their ancestors. When you 
compare African folklore with the 
ancient customs of the western world, 
the folklore does appear to be more 
primitive, more archaic. The ritual 
has more of magic elements attached 
to it.” 

Although Dr. Ellis believes that 
the Negro is frustrated, he holds that 
the Negro nevertheless does not at- 
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tempt to solve or lessen that frustra- 
tion within the framework of his so- 
ciety. Instead, Dr. Ellis says, “He 
turns to the mystical, the ethereal, just 
as his forefathers did when they were 
enslaved in the South. In those times 
the Negro did not attempt to deal 
with his injustices in a practical man- 
ner; he tried to soar above them. 
This is well exemplified in his plan- 
tation songs, such as, ‘When I get 
to heaven, I'll put on my shoes and 
walk all over heaven.’ That gave him 
some surcease from the hell he was 
catching in the present. And by and 
large, the Negro still continues to 
live in heaven.” 

Dr. Ellis claims that the Negro’s 
greatest failing today is the poor ap- 
preciation he places on himself and 
his group. He has come to believe 
that he is inferior, secondary and ex- 
pendable, and in this state of self- 
pity, the Negro consequently seeks 
escape mechanisms more than any 
other racial group. 

Dr. Ellis also feels that Negroes 
will stop responding to cults only 
when they individually “switch from 
a stress on an emotional life to a 
more material life.” Moreover, they 
should ‘cease thinking of themselves 
as Negroes, in a generic sense, as 
that term now connotes the underdog, 
the one who should be helped be- 
cause of his circumstances. The Ne- 
gro will have to use more initiative, 
more faith in himself in extracting 
himself from his dilemma, instead of 
getting other persons to help him. 
It’s an individual matter.” 

Some questions naturally arise: Are 
all these cults fundamentally different 
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from other religions and do they 
cause their disciples any harm? The 
answers, of course, are debatable. Ex- 
cept that they promise eternal salva- 
tion through the healing of the bedy 
or mind (as contrasted with the soul), 
the cults of Elder Michaux and Moth- 
er Horn do not deviate radically from 
the teachings, say, of Frank Buchman 
or Mary Baker Eddy. Certainly, all 
of them profess to bring their fol- 
lowers closer to the Holy Spirit, and 
each, in its own way, submits a mean- 
ing for existence. 

It is in the guidance of their cults’ 
operations that the prophets fail to 
measure up. Ina negative sense, they 
even harm their disciples. For the 
leaders of the cults are so concerned 


Wanted: A Church Of God 


with furnishing an emotional opiate 
that they fail to enrich the commu- 
nity life of their disciples. Even so, 
nobody would suggest that they be 
outlawed. That principle would not 
be tolerated in a democracy which 
promises freedom of religion, no mat- 
ter how unorthodox the religion may 
be. Besides, banning the cults would 
not solve the deeper issues involved. 
The cults themselves are not a com- 
munity illness; they are merely symp- 
toms which indicate the presence of a 
growing disease. The religious cults 
in Harlem could well receive their 
death blow when the white man does 
his share in relieving the Negro’s eco- 
nomic and social frustrations. 


Copyright, Tomorrow (November, 1949) 


A STRANGER passing through Elberton, Georgia, stopped to 
ask an aged Negro if he knew where the Church of God was. 


The old man replied: 


“Over here at the left you'll find the Meth- 


odist Church, that’s Mr. Glenn McGarity'’s church; there at the 
right is the Baptist Church, that’s Mr. Sid Gaine’s church; over 
that side of town is the Lutheran Church, that’s Mr. Ambrosini’s 
church; and down in that direction is the Episcopal Church, that's 
Mr. Red Hawes church. If God’s got a clurch here, I ain't never 
heard nothing about it!” 


Mrs. C. O. Raines, Magazine Digest 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


F I SHOULD die before I wake, 
there will still be many things left 
on my Must-Do list besides pay- 

ing back premiums on an insurance 
policy. If it were otherwise, I would 
have little to which to look forward. 
But unless I hurry, I shall be buried 
in an out-size coffin in some lonely 
Potter's Field, having never know the 
luxury of enough sleep. Each day I 
grow poorer, fatter, and Lord—you 
make the nights much too short. 

Way back when my salary was 
seven dollars a week and rent two- 
fifty, I made a list of the important 
things I wanted to do. Although this 
list has changed with time, income 
and degrees of physical deterioration, 
it still contains a few items within 
the realm of my probability. 

Even before the seven-fifty days 
when I was working my way (inter- 
mittantly) through college, the list 
was in the making. My goals then 
were predominantly athletic, with a 
slight scholastic tinge. I wanted to 
finish college, of course, and eventu- 
ally get a job, write a book, or pub- 
lish my album of rejection slips, but 
breaking track and field records was 
at the moment of far greater impor- 
tance, 

During those first job days when 
the experience I didn't have counted 
more than the training I had just re- 
ceived, when white collar jobs for 
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brown collar girls were rarities, my 
desires were all economic. So I hid 
the coveted diploma under a dust 
cloth and pushed a vacuum cleaner 
instead of a pen. The list caption 
changed from Must-Do to Be-Able- 
To. 

That depression-day desire to buy 
any dress I wanted in the gaudy win- 
dows of a neighborhood shopping 
center changed with my income. As 
soon as a higher salary put those nine 
ninety-eight gowns within reach, the 
window scene shifted to more expen- 
sive stores in more expensive dis- 
tricts. 

Slowly I began to cross basic items 
from the list and entered the realm of 
relative luxury—and disaster. My first 
airplane and first yacht rides made me 
a social leper among my fellow work- 
ers, even if the plane trip was an 
hour's hop across Lake Michigan, and 
the yacht excursion due to the gen- 
erosity of a doting relative. It was 
months before my co-workers stopped 
refering to me as Miss Rich B., and 
allowed me to again join them in lam- 
basting somebody else. 

The next big event was a Turkish 
bath, and most disappointing. I was 
broiled in an oven, placed over red- 
hot coals to bake, was beaten for fif- 
teen minutes and left wrapped in a 
white shroud to be claimed by next 
of kin. After that experience, I eli- 
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minated from my list all the things 
that were said to be “good for one,” 
and turned my attention to the goal of 
every normal woman—a fur coat. 

It took a long time to triumph over 
this item, for there are several kinds 
of material that can technically be 
classified as fur, yet never quite pass 
the acid test of friend and relative. 

The first attempt was a huge, bear- 
like fifty-dollar mouton lamb that in 
its early newness was not unlike 
beaver. Although I was truthful to 
all who inquired, people shook their 
heads and wondered what would 
happen if I lost my job tomorrow. A 
good rain changed all that. Silky 
brown hairs turned into hard, tight 
ringlets. The illusion was shattered, 
but the coat wore like iron, and for 
five years I looked like a refugee from 
a Russian rummage sale. 

The second attempt was Northern 
Seal. That it was questioningly re- 
ferred to as Hudson Seal, was as em- 
barrassing as my shame-faced admis- 
sion to the clerk at the fur storage 
window where I religiously paid good 


money to keep it six months out of 
sight. 

At last cured, I set out to buy a 
plain cloth without even benefit of 
trimmings. I came home with a mink. 
It was on spring sale. It was off-size, 
off-length. The skins were not let 
out (that tedious little operation that 
makes a coat expensive), and further- 
more, they came from the bellies of 
mama minks, the least valuable part 
of the least valuable animal. The real 
selling point, however, had been the 
cost. The coat was actually reduced 
to less than the price of a good cloth. 

I tell everybody it is rabbit, but they 
won't believe me. 

There is still that trip around what 
is left of this world. While breath 
is yet in this tired body, hope in this 
faithful heart, may I always have 
enough money to keep the landlord 
away from the door, and once more— 
just once more—be slender enough to 
sit with legs crossed in comfort. 
Granted these simple things, the long 
night can wait until the last big sleep. 
That, someday, I also Must-Do. 


Medicine And Color 


Some day I-think medicine will decide that skin coloring is in 


its department. 
tion in the skin. 


There is perhaps too much or too little pigmenta- 
But whatever it is we'll know that it is merely 


coloring and has nothing to do with the qualities, designs, privileges 
and injustices now attached to it. 


Benjamin Rush 
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Fabulous Bonga family wrote their name in history 
of Minnesota as ‘first white men’ in Indian country 


Black Pioneer Of The Northwest 


BY JUNE DRENNING 


ACK in the winter of 1837, 
George Bonga, a famous Negro 
fur trader in Minnesota frontier 

country, hunted down a Chippewa 
Indian wanted for murder. Tracking 
the killer for six days and nights 
across frozen snow-covered country, 
Bonga went deep into hostile Indian 
country where Che-ga-wa-skung, the 
mutderer, had taken shelter among 
his fellow tribesmen. Bonga relent- 
lessly pursued his Indian quarry, 
finally captured him and then turned 
him over to the authorities at Fort 
Snelling for punishment. 

While Che-ga-wa-skung was await- 
ing trial, the Chippewa band threat- 
ened to make trouble for George 
Bonga. Writing to a friend during 
this period, George said, ‘‘the talk of 
some of the Indians here is . . . if 
Che-ga-wa-skung is hung they will 
set fire to my store and break my 
canoes. For my part I don’t think 
they are really in earnest in these 
words.” Although clearly guilty, the 
Indian was acquitted, but this did not 
detract from the fame which attended 
George’s heroic act. His capture of 
the Indian made possible the first trial 
for a criminal offense committed in 
what is now Minnesota. 
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George’s six-day pursuit and cap- 
ture of Che-ga-wa-skung stands as an 
example of the Negro’s part in bring- 
ing law and order to a remote fron- 
tier. Across the pages of early Min- 
nesota history march the names of the 
fabulous Bonga family. Its men as 
guides, traders and voyageurs helped 
mould a wilderness into a state. 

George was the grandson of Jean 
Bonga, who is believed to have been 
the first Negro to settle in the North- 
west. In 1782, Jean Bonga came to 
Mackinac, a small post in northern 
Michigan, as a servant of Captain 
Daniel Robertson, a British officer sta- 
tioned there. For more than a quar- 
ter century Jean Bonga and his de- 
scendants are believed to have been 
the only Negroes in the region. Not 
until the following nineteenth cen- 
tury and particularly during the period 
of the Civil War did Negroes come 
to the Northwest in any numbers. 

In 1782 the American upper Mid- 
west was Indian country, and was to 
remain so for another half century. 
Minnesota did not become a territory 
until 1849, and settlers had not yet 
made the long trek across the prairies 
to its rich forests and farm lands. 
Buffalo still roamed the plains and 
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Indian camp fires gleamed on the 
shores of its lakes. 

The fur trader, however, already 
paddled his birch bark canoe up Min- 
nesota’s rivers, and the voyageur sang 
his colorful songs in its stillness. It 
is thought that Jean Bonga too be- 
came a fur trader, for when Captain 
Robertson died, he became a free man. 
That he stayed on in the region is 
proven by an entry in the Mackinac 
Register of June 25, 1794, recording 
his marriage to Jeanne, a free Negro 
woman. 

Jean Bonga had a son Pierre, who 
was with Alexander Henry, Jr. of the 
Northwest Company on an'expedition 
to the Red River Valley in 1802-03. 
Henry thought so highly of Pierre 
that he left him in charge of the fort 
during his absence in January, 1803. 
Pierre married into the Chippewa 
tribe, and in 1819 one of the prin- 
cipal traders among these Indians was 
a Bonga, probably Pierre. 

George Bonga, the captor of the In- 
dian killer, was Pierre’s son. He lived 
to become a wealthy trader, highly re- 
spected by the leading men of terri- 
torial Minnesota. He could speak 
French, English, and Ojibway, the 
language of the Chippewa, and in 
1820 acted as interpreter for Gov- 
ernor Lewis Cass at a council held at 
Fond du Lac. He was employed by 
the American Fur Company, and 
maintained posts at Lac Platte, Otter 
Tail and Leech Lakes. Later he be- 
came a prominent independent trader. 
He was famous through the region for 
his hospitality, and “Bonga’s Lodge” 
was a favorite stopping place of trav- 
elers in north central Minnesota. 
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Judge Charles Flandrau, one of 
early Minesota’s legal figures, remarks 
in his Reminiscences: “George was 
very popular . . . and loved to re. 
late to newcomers his adventures. He 
was about the blackest man I ever saw, 
so black that his skin fairly glistened.” 
The judge also commented | that 
George ‘“‘would frequently paralyze 
his hearers’’ by saying, ‘Gentlemen, 
I assure you that John Banfil and my- 
self were the first two white men that 
ever came into this country.” 

In those early days there were few 
Negroes in the Northwest. The In- 
dians welcomed Negroes to their 
lodges with the same courtesy as they 
did whites. The woolly heads they 
called ‘‘wakan’’ which means strange 
or mysterious, and to the Indians these 
early Negroes were simply “black 
Frenchmen.” 

Little is known of George Bonga’s 
early life, but in a letter, written in 
1872 to Henry M. Rice, Minnesota's 
second delegate to Congress, he says 
of himself: ‘I was born somewhere 
near where Duluth now is. . . pretty 
near 70 years ago. At that time, there 
was great rivalry between the two fur 
companys the old Northwest & the 
Hudson Bay Co. My father Pierre 
was in the employ of the former. 
Their headquarters was at Fort Wil- 
liam, Lake Superior. I left there when 
I was a little boy . . . & went to 
school in Montreal.” 

George Bonga was said to have 
been over 6 feet tall, weighing more 
than 200 pounds. One story telling 
of his great strength claims that he 
once packed 700 pounds for a quat- 
ter of a mile over the portage of the 
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Dalles of the St. Louis River in the 
Lake Superior region. 

George's lodge and the cooking of 
his Indian wife made a deep impres- 
sion upon Benjamin Densmore. He 
speaks in his journal of a visit with 
George at Otter Tail Lake while on a 
surveying trip for the Minnesota and 
Northwestern Railroad in 1857. 
Densmore and his companion, a man 
named Iddings, stopped to enjoy the 
well-known hospitality of “Bonga’s 
Lodge.” 

“Iddings had known him for some 
time,’ Densmore writes, “and feel- 
ing assured of a good welcome, 
tapped rudely at the bark door of the 
lodge with his walking stick. A gruff 
voice replete with good naturedness 
came from within the lodge bidding 
usenter. . . . 

“A hearty shake of the hand and he 
bade us be seated upon the mat on 
the opposite side of the fire; he en- 
quired if we had eaten supper and 
finding we had not eaten since leav- 
ing the lake, directed his squaw wife 
to prepare something. While this 
was being done he entertained us 
with much interest in recounting 
events and making inquiries about 
elections & political matters in gen- 
eral, showing active thought... . 
The supper was spread upon a clean 
cloth on one of the mats and con- 
sisted of boiled fish & tea. . . . And 
Oh! ye Epicures who would know 
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what is good of the genus pisces must 
make a pilgrimage to Bonga’s fishing 
lodge and submit the affair of prepar- 
ing a member of the finny tribe for 
the table to the supervision of his 
dusky better half.” 

Judge Flandrau, visiting George in 
1856, writes that he had become 
quite a prominent trader and a man of 
wealth and consequence. I was his 
guest for two weeks at Leech Lake 

. when I made a canoe voyage to 
the source of the Mississippi. He was 
a thorough gentleman in both feel- 
ing and deportment, and was very 
anxious to contribute to my pleasure 
during my stay with him. . . . He 
got up an excursion on the lake in a 
splendid birch bark canoe, manned by 
twelve men who paddled to the music 
of a French Canadian boat song, led 
by himself.” 

George Bonga continued to live 
among the Leech Lake Indians for the 
rest of his life. He saw them pushed 
from their lands, and did what he 
could to see that they were fairly 
treated. He saw the formation of 


Minnesota Territory in 1849, and the 


Organization of the state of Minne- 
sota nine years later. He helped bring 
law and order and government to the 
frontier. The accomplishments of 
George Bonga, Negro trader, and 
those of other Negro pioneers, form 
an inspiring chapter in the history of 
Minnesota. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT FISH FRY Parts I and 
il by Louis Jordan Band (Decca). 
“Preacher” Jordan’s vocal theme on 
this pair has to do with his ill ex- 
periences at a weekend fish party. On 
both sides piano and guitar play locale 

music as main support to Louis’ juke- 

styled singing. 


EGG HEAD and WHY DON’T WE DO 
THIS MORE OFTEN by Benny Good- 
man Orchestra (Capitol). Head ex- 
hibits the Goodman unit mixing bop 
with swing in acceptable fashion 
Flip Often has Dolly Houston sing- 

ing ordinarily on a favorite of yesteryear. 


MISS LUCY and KEEP YOUR BIG MOUTH 
SHUT by Bullmouse Jackson Orches- 
tra (MGM). For want of an original 
style the “Buffalo Bearcat’’ seems to 
have settled for Louis Jordan patterns 
on bouncy Lucy. Main departure 

from the scheme is the maestro’s cooey 

vocalizing. Mouth repeats on slower 
beat. 


YOU'RE TOO TALL, I'M TOO SMALL and 
PEPPERMINT STICK by Toni Harper 
and Herb Jeffries (Columbia). Juve- 
nile Toni warbles like grownup Ella 
Fitzgerald on Tall, a duet with bari- 
tone Jeffries. Result is catchy. Stick 

drags too much in similar vein on flipper. 


EXACTLY LIKE YOU and MY MOTHER 
TOLD ME by Nat “King” Cole and 
Trio (Capitol). Aided by Irving Ash- 
‘by’s bell-like guitar and Jack Cos- 
tanza’s tricky bongos, Nat chirps up 
to par on oldie You. Reverse Mother 

sounds a little like the original trio's 

Easy Listening Blues, has a melancholy 

Cole vocal. 


HOT WARM COOL FRIGID 


disc digest 


WOMEN and CHANGE MY WAYS by Duke 
~ Ellington Orchestra (Columbia). Ray 
“Nance growls a mean trumpet and 
chirps an even meaner vocal on Wom- 
en, a lively Latouche-Ellington com- 
position done superbly here. Ways 
is more Nance but this time with violin 
solo and obligato. Side atso has Law- 
rence Brown's clean trombone in for a 
few bars. 


TWILIGHT and FLAMINGO by Errol Gar- 
ner (Atlantic). Garnerisms flavor this 
couplet of piano gems without 
rhythm accompaniment. Keyboard 
stylist does new takeoff on old hit 
Flamingo. His original Twilight is 

colorful mood building in soft, slow tim- 

ing. 

OL’ JOE LOUIS and YOUR VOICE by Cab 
Calloway’s Cab Drivers (Victor). 
Cab’s return to wax is a bit disap- 
pointing on these two novelty tunes. 
His tribute to the ex-champ is loosely 
arranged and Voice is saved from 

mediocrity by a robust tenor solo. 


ARTIE’S JUMP and THE DEACON’S HOP 
by Big Jay McNeeley’s Blue Jays 
(Savoy). Wholly unadult ideas cover 
this twosome which allows Big Jay 
to blow fast on Jump, slow on Hop. 
Nothing much really comes from 

either. 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE and LITTLE 
BROWN JUG by Art Van Damme 
Quintette (Capitol). This coupling 
features the bizarre capers of the na- 
tion’s Number Two small combo. 
Noteworthy on Gone are solo ideas 

by aecordion and vibes. Jug is the tra- 

ditional ditty cut here in lilting rhythms. 


NITE LIFE BOOGIE and DON’T PUT ME 
DOWN by Jimmy Liggins’ Drops ot 
Joy (Specialty). On both sides, 
Jimmy does only a fair job of aping 
his more famous brother, Joe. Boogie 
is fast, Down is bluesy. Both have 

the maestro’s voicings. 
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The right to the ballot is a basic civil right 
that will eventually bring about full civil rights in all fields 


HOW VOTING 


CAN BRING CIVIL RIGHTS 


BY RALPH McGILL 


Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly 


HE PROBLEM of race relations 
Zz. a national one. Continued im- 

migration will increasingly em- 
phasize this fact. But the case for civil 
rights and the present dilemma of 
Negro-white relationships are largely 
the problems of the South because of 
the vis-a-vis fact of population. 

The fight for civil rights should 
be concentrated on one phase of the 
problem—that of voting. As I see it, 
democracy consists basically in every 
citizen’s having equality before the 
law and in every qualified person’s 
having the right to participate in 
choosing the officials who will govern 
him. This right to vote is the basic 
civil right. All the others are a part 
of its mosaic structure. In this civil 
tight is the specific for the ills of all 
other rights. 

For example, the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting remains as a re- 
striction on the electorate in seven 


RALPH MCGILL is editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 
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states. It is slowly disappearing. It 
will disappear last where the racial 
population figures are most nearly 
equal. It is natural this should be so. 
But the poll tax was never merely a 
barrier against the Negro ballot. It 
kept as many, if not more, white per- 
sons from the voting booth. It will 
disappear as soon as other discrimi- 
nations against the ballot are re- 
moved. And they are much easier to 
eliminate. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has abolished the white pri- 
mary, which was the real anti-Negro 
barrier, withholding from him the 
status of full citizenship. If the full 
weight, advice, and assistance of the 
Justice Department could be thrown 
into the measure so that all the vari- 
ous camouflaged imitations of the 
white primary may be brought quickly 
into Federal courts and found to be 
against the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
victory for civil rights would be won 
much earlier than through the slow, 
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tedious procedure of Congressional 
legislation. 

In 1948 the Negro vote in the old 
South was an impressive 600 per cent 
larger than in 1940, with a total of a 
little more than 700,000 registered. 
Three years hence there should be 
2,000,000. With 5,000,000 Negroes 
of voting age in the former Confed- 
erate states, there could be more than 
twice that many if the various imi- 
tations of the white primary system 
were ruled out in time. 

Competition for the Negro vote is 
already a fact in the states of the old 
Confederacy, and the Negro knows it. 
Competition for that vote is an open 
sesame to rights. Competition for that 
vote has already paved ugly streets, 
put Negro police in uniform, es- 
tablished Negro fire stations, put Ne- 
groes in minor elective offices, equal- 
ized some school salaries, built new 
schools, and constructed parks and 
playgrounds. 

In some of our municipal elections 
this year, that competition was keen. 
It was true of all Southern cities. In 
Atlanta there were four candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for may- 
Or, a nomination equivalent to elec- 
tion. All four attended Negro ward 
meetings, spoke in Negro churches, 
heard appeals for a fire station, more 
Negro police, more schools, and so 
on, 

The Southern politician, when he 
goes to a Negro political meeting 
seeking Negro votes, is made aware 
of—and is sometimes shocked by— 
the fact that the Negro’s rights have 
been neglected for so long that the 
Negro is in a strong strategic position 
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to ask a great deal from politicians, 
And he is asking. Out loud. In pub- 
lic. Unafraid. 

The regular Democrats, as the 
Philadelphia convention so_ starkly 
revealed, are forced to fight the emo- 
tional onslaught of tradition, which 
varies with the states, but they will 
make, and indeed already are making, 
more and more concessions. The Re- 
publicans, having lost the Negro vote 
in 1930, eye the growing number of 
voters as a field ripe for the harvest 
of recruiting. They, too, will make 
concessions. 

When sheriffs, county commission- 
ers, mayors, and governors compete 
for votes and seek new votes from the 
continually increasing total of Negro 
voters, then indeed will they begin to 
do what some so flagrantly fail to 
do—prevent violence and lynchings. 
Those of us who insist that the states 
properly, and even constitutionally, 
are responsible for law enforcement 
ceased to argue the point long ago in 
the face of cynical, even farcical, trials 
and the brutal callousness which 
simply ignored some lynchings. Fed- 
eral legislation in this field may be 
unconstitutional, but we say let's 
adopt a bill and see. The people are 
far ahead of the Congress on this 
issue. 

While there was sound and fury 
from Southern Congressmen concern- 
ing the poll tax and the anti-lynching 
legislation, this was merely the emo- 
tional onslaught of a dubious tradi- 
tion. There never was much oppo 
sition from the people. The only real 
furor was caused by the proposed Fair 
Employment Practices Act and the 
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several bills introduced. Indeed, one 
of the troubles has been that civil 
rights, in the minds of many persons, 
have been confused with specific 
pieces of legislation, to the detriment 
of civil rights. 

There was much distortion of the 
meaning of the Fair Employment 
Practices Act. It sifted down to the 
crossroads as meaning social equality; 
as forced, social mixing of the races; 
as a prelude to compulsory intermar- 
riage and worse. It had police in it— 
as indeed one of the bills did—and it 
had courts and jails as its coercive 
weapons. It was never possible to dis- 
cuss the bill in any climate of the 
will to hear. It isn’t now possible. 

To be honest, most of the South- 
etn progressives have opposed some 
of the proposed Fair Employment 
Practices legislation. They would fa- 
vor an act which would produce in- 
vestigation, conciliation, and recom- 
mendations. But we do not regard it 
as a field where fiat will replace the 
admittedly slower processes of educa- 
tion and attempts by the people of 
both races to conciliate. We think a 
bill with the coercive powers of police 
and court and jail is a load which 
might prove too heavy. Such a co- 
ercive act is regarded by many of us 
as questionable democracy. It seems 
to us more of an effort to legislate in 
the field of morals and social doc- 
trine. We keep thinking of prohi- 
bition enforcement. And we ask one 
another, If one bureau is given its 
enforcement police, why will not an- 
other and yet another ask and receive ? 

We are a region which has never 
had enough jobs. As industry comes, 
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and as more Negroes come to the 
ballot box, this economic and social 
condition will change. But jobs by 
fiat in a region historically short of 
jobs would not work out. The laws 
would be unenforceable. I believe we 
are correct in saying a majority of 
Southern Negroes, while wanting an 
FEPC, prefer one of investigation, ar- 
bitration, conciliation and not one 
with coercive police powers. 

There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about segregation, which in 
varying degrees is a national institu- 
tion. In the South, the pattern called 
segregation is deeply written in social 
custom and heavily written in law. In 
the North, it is not the law, although 
it has found its way into custom in by 
no means negligible quantity, as may 
be seen by any who choose to look. 

Segregation is a broad and fluid 
term. All its students and all its prac- 
titioners are agreed as to its unpredict- 
ability and flexibility at its fringes. It 
changes as society changes. Various 
forces work to make its maintenance 
more difficult. Universal education 
and universal segregation are uneasy 
bedfellows. The complexity of the in- 
dustrial economy and of the growing 
administrative services which accom- 
pany modern society has brought into 
being wide areas of life even in the 
South in which the institution breaks 
down. One Southern state, it is true, 
by law requires the segregation of op- 
eratives in mills so that white people 
alone must work in a weaving room 
and colored people alone must work 
in a picker room; but it is significant 
that this statute, now many decades 
old, has not been copied. 
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With the growth of the Negro 
vote, a good many signs appear that 
in state and local administration, as 
well as in the Federal government, 
Negro views are being sought on 
policy matters. There have been some 
significant recent appointments of 
Negroes to boards and commissions, 
in Southern states, which govern the 
expenditures of important amounts 
of public money. 

When public education was a mat- 
ter of one-room schools, two such 
schools in each neighborhood were no 
great drain on the public purse. When 
a consolidation school building costs 
several hundred thousand dollars and 
its technical and vocational equipment 
is expensive too, here and there ways 
will be found to reduce the rigidity of 
school segregation. The states which 
maintain segregation in education are 
face to face with the cost of provid- 
ing entirely equal if separate facilities. 
The changing pattern in the graduate 
education in states around the South- 
ern borders undoubtedly foreshadows 
further modification in colleges and, 
at a later stage, in secondary educa- 
tion. 

There is a more obscure factor, too. 
The customs of a segregated society 
were formed at a time when the two 
peoples, living side by side, were 
widely different in their cultural in- 
heritance. That gap closes every year. 
The educated South, long ago, found 
ways in which to work on matters of 
common interest with colored people 
of equal attainments, in a courtesy 
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that bears only vestigal traces of the 
separateness beneath. That area of 
common understanding and common 
courtesy broadens as to the number 
of persons it includes and as to the 
fields which it invades. It broadens 
now into the whole field of trade- 
unionism and into organizations of 
farmers. 

It is against this background that 
the forces of reform, progress, reac- 
tion, and violence are at work. The 
Klan activity is vicious, but it is local 
in influence; and its violence—also lo- 
cal, directed by no central authority— 
is a part of the struggle to slow down 
the breaking up of the old patterns. 
There are sadistic, evil men in the 
various Klans. There are even a few 
good, well-meaning persons who are 
not informed but are easily led and 
made afraid. There are also the cyni- 
cal phonies who make the profits. But 
the Klan is finished, although its phi- 
losophy and methods will endure here 
and there in the old plantation coun- 
ties where cotton and timber are gone, 
the economy is poor, and a few men 
control the politics. 

As Booker T. Washington sensibly 
advised, we are letting down our 
buckets where we are. 

We earnestly believe the bucket 
which will draw up the most water of 
success is that of the ballot. The best 
rights come from it. The barriers be- 
fore it are by no means iron curtains. 
They are pushovers, if really tested by 
the Constitution. 

Copyright, Atlantic Monthly (November, 1949) 
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Although Negro-theme movies are big at box office. 


many publishers claim that books with racial stories 


have reached their saturation point on market 


IS THE BOOM 


IN RACE NOVELS OVER? 


BY BUCKLIN MOON 


Reprinted from The Reporter 


A FRIEND of mine who lives in 
Harlem once told me a story. 

On a dark side street a man 
and a woman were fighting late at 
night. A window in a nearby house 
flew open and an elderly Negro 
woman stuck her head out. 

“You great big man, you leave that 
litty-bitty woman alone,” she yelled. 
"You don’t, I’m gonna call the po- 
lice.” In the meantime the man 
chased the girl down nearer the street 
light, and the older woman noticed 
that she was white. “You white 
tramp,’ she shrieked, don’t you 
stay downtown where you belong!” 

The story is apt, because in a few 
words it indicates one of the most 
powerful motivating forces behind 
the Negro writer. To understand him, 
we must first see him in relation to 
his status in our society. When we 


BUCKLIN MOON is author of The 
Darker Brother and Without Magnolias. 
He is an editor for Doubleday, Doran. 
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speak of “the Negro writer” and 
refer to his products as “Negro liter- 
ature’’ we are saying one thing, but 
actually meaning something quite dif- 
ferent. The Negro has no separate 
culture in the sense that many other 
American minorities have—he has no 
religious and practically no language 
ties with “the old country’—and in 
so far as the white majority has al- 
lowed him to, he has been in the 
mainstream of American culture for 
more than three hundred years. When 
we talk about “Negro literature,” we 
are unconsciously making the same 
separations in the field of literature 
that we try to make everywhere else 
in American life. 

In the past this meant that we were 
willing to accept only certain kinds of 
Negro characters and only limited 
areas of Negro life as authentic. The 
set of stereotypes that resulted took 
years to overcome. First we got a 


series of novels which treated the 
Negro from a “folk’’ point of view, 
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as quaint, happy, and not a little ex- 
otic; more recently, in our desire to be 
realistic, we swung into a cycle of 
protest novels about the underprivi- 
leged Negro. The point that I am 
making is not that such novels are 
untrue to life, but merely that they 
are no more typically ‘““Negro”’ than 
novels about gangsters are typically 
“Ttalian.”” Yet even our critics have 
often fallen into the trap of thinking 
they were. 

As a result, Negroes who write 
have to stick to a certain formula, 
however unconscious they may be of 
the fact. The taboos are not so pro- 
nounced as they are in the slick maga- 
zines—the formula is more elastic— 
but they are there, nonetheless, and 
are felt by everyone who writes what 
we loosely call “race’’ novels. Even 
white writers who deal with Negroes 
are subject to the same rules, though 
they have an easier time of it, in a 
sense, because they are not subject to 
the same pressures from within. In- 
deed, some of them have learned 
techniques that allow them to offend 
almost nobody, while appearing to be 
intensely pro-Negro. Stated rather 
baldly, the routine goes like this: If 
there is an uppity Negro make him 
from the North instead of the South 
(Dr. Stanley, the Negro dentist in 
Hodding Carter's Winds of Fear); 
if there is a militant Negro who 
stands up for his rights, be sure that 
he is a safe Negro (Lucas Beauchamp 
in William Faulkner's Intruder in the 
Dust); if there must be miscegena- 
tion, make it between a white man 
and a Negro woman (the doctor and 
girl in Quality by Cid Ricketts Sum- 
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ner), but better still have your action 
stop short of any sexual act. 

Negroes reverse these procedures, 
and if they don’t, they hear about it 
from Negro readers. There is so rigid 
a censorship against such stereotypes 
in the Negro community that it often 
reaches fantastic proportions. One 
example was the unofficial action that 
Walter White of the N.A.A.C.P. took 
to discredit Sr. Louis Woman, a mu- 
sical written by two Negroes and 
featuring an all-Negro cast, because 
he didn’t like the sort of Negro char. 
acters the authors introduced. I am 
not arguing here about whether White 
was right or wrong but merely show- 
ing another of the restrictions Negro 
writers face. 

There is, of course, one way out 
for the Negro writer—not to write 
as a Negro at all. Oddly enough, the 
first Negro to attain any real success 
as a writer in America was Charles 
W. Chesnutt, whose first short story, 
The Goophered Grapevine, appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1887. Al- 
though he wrote about Negroes and 
whites, he wrote from the point of 
view of the Southern white. Fora 
dozen years his secret was carefully 
kept from the public, until at the 
time of the publication of his anthol- 
ogy, The Wife of His Youth, a critic 
broke the story in a review of the 
book. Walter Hines Page, then the 
editor of the Atlantic, protested bit- 
terly, claiming that this knowledge 
would hurt the reputation of the au: 
thor. Without being unduly cynical, 
however, we might guess that he was 
thinking more in terms of the circu 
lation of the magazine. 
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More recent examples include Wil- 
liam Attaway (Let Me Breathe Thun- 
der) and Ann Petry (The Home 
Place), but Attaway’s second novel 
dealt exclusively with race, and until 
Mrs. Petry publishes her third we will 
not know whether she is going to 
avoid the Negro locale of The Street. 
More pertinent, perhaps, are the two 
highly successful writers, Frank Yerby 
and Willard Motley. Yerby’s suc- 
cess was instantaneous, but one won- 
ders how happy he is turning out 
sex-ridden historical potboilers, per- 
haps looking back to the intense, bit- 
ter first novel for which he was never 
able to find a publisher. Motley, the 
author of Knock on Any Door, a 
naturalistic novel about the effects of 
environment on a young white gang- 
ster, had a more solid critical success, 
but he has published nothing since. 

One of the main difficulties seems 
to be that there is no middle ground 
between the two extremes—writing 
about Negroes within the “race” for- 
mula, or writing exclusively about 
whites. It is hard to imagine, for 
example, wide acceptance of the Life 
with Father theme applied to a Ne- 
gro family, though it has been applied 
with success to every other minority 
strain. Nor, to my knowledge, has 
there ever been a ‘whodunit’ in 
which there is a colored “private eye,” 
nor a rental-library romantic novel 
about Negroes. There seem to be 
many categories in which anyone else 
can write but Negroes cannot—unless 
they are willing to make their char- 
acters white. 

But most Negro writers want to 
write about Negroes, and find it hard, 
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being Negroes and knowing all about 
discrimination, not to do so. Some 
who have started out to write as 
whites (Chesnutt for example), 
ended up writing exclusively about 


Negroes. Indeed, the whole of Ne- 


gro life has a richness, in spite of 
second-degree citizenship, which 
seems made to order for the writer. 
But what usually defeats the Negro 
writer, I think, is the fact that under 
the existing American mores he is 
always, in essence, telling the same 
story. He may vary it as much as his 
artistic talent allows, but always in 
the end it is the same. 

It can be boiled down to the fol- 
lowing capsule: A white man and a 
black man were standing on the cor- 
ner one day and the white man was 
bemoaning his hard luck. He told 
how he had bought a new car and 
before he had a chance to get it in- 
sured it had been stolen. His new 
house, also uninsured, had burned 
to the ground and his wife and small 
child lost their lives in the fire. “I 
sure do have bad luck,” he said. The 
Negro looked at him and replied: 
“What you kicking about, you white, 
ain’t you?” 

Perhaps this is drawing the line 
too fine, but I think there is much 
truth in this homily. It may well 
explain why the output of Negro 
writers is often small, the years be- 
tween each book long. There is al- 
ways the feeling that whatever a 
Negro writer may say has probably 
been said before, not only by other 
Negro writers but possibly by white 
writers too. The result must be a 
frustration that is hard to overcome; 
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it is a handicap under which few 
writers would choose to work. 

It has left an unmistakable stamp 
on Negro poetry as well. I remember 
that a young white poet I happened 
to know told me that he had written 
Langston Hughes and asked him why 
he did not write of other things, and 
Hughes answered that he often 
wished he could afford the luxury of 
writing about moonlight. Anyone 
reading through an anthology of Ne- 
gro poetry, I think, will understand 
what Hughes meant. Much of it is, 
I suppose, not poetry at all in the 
strictest sense, yet it is certainly effec- 
tive, even though it nearly always 
confines itself to what white Amer- 
ica seems to think of as “Negro” 
themes. 

Many of the Negro writers with 
whom I have talked have expressed 
this feeling of being in a strait jacket, 
though often they do not express it 
in quite these terms. Most of them 
merely say wryly that they wish that 
whites wouldn't always talk about the 
“problem’’ when they are out with 
Negroes, yet whenever there is a lull 
in the conversation it always seems 
to crop up again. “Race” writing in- 
tensifies a writer until it becomes al- 
most more than the flesh can bear; 
there is no adequate body of psycho- 
analytical data on Negro writers, 
which is a pity. 

Richard Wright, for example, is 
one of the best of American writers, 
and it is hard to explain his unpro- 
ductivity except through his frustra- 
tion. While he was on the Writers’ 
Project, some of his short stories won 
a prize offered by Story Magazine. 
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They were gathered together and 
published in book form under the 
title Uncle Tom’s Children in 1938. 
Native Son was published in 1940 
and was widely hailed; later, it was 
even more strongly applauded when 
it appeared on Broadway as a play 
starring Canada Lee. But since then 
Wright has really produced very little. 
His experimental novel, The Man 
Who Lived Underground, the sym- 
bolic fantasy of a Negro who re- 
treated into a sort of ghastly hidden 
life, was not distributed widely. And 


- Black Boy, while interesting as auto- 


biography, lacked the incisive sharp- 
ness of its original, Te Ethics of Liv- 
ing Jim Crow, written while Wright 
was on the project. This is not a 
large output in fifteen years’ work. 

True, there have been other frus- 
trations in Wright’s life. He broke 
with the Communists in the early 
1940's, but the relief that freedom 
from Marxian discipline has given 
him has not to date been noticeable 
either in his style or in the quantity 
of his output. Lately, Wright has 
turned expatriate and moved to 
France with his wife and daughter. 
Certainly his life there will be easier, 
and freer of discrimination. But it is 
too early to tell what effect this will 
have on his writing. 

Meanwhile, the Negro writer in 
America faces a rather peculiar fu- 
ture. Although at the moment four 
successful movies handle various as- 
pects of the racial problem, book 
publishers, who over the past seven 
years have been more than hospitable 
to the Negro novelist, now claim that 
novels with racial themes have 
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reached the saturation point. If this 
seems paradoxical, it may seem even 
more so when we realize that none of 
the four movies was adapted from a 
novel written by a Negro, and that 
the most successful race novel of the 
past decade is by Lillian Smith, a 
white Southerner. 

Does this prove that Negroes are 
less “capable” writers than whites? 
The success of Wright, Frank Yerby, 
Willard Motley, Ralph Ellison, Ches- 
ter Himes, and Ann Petry make it 
appear otherwise. 

Our racial mores are changing, but 
so slowly that it seems unlikely that 


any immediate solution of this crea- 
tive frustration is likely to come from 
that direction. True, the amazing cir- 
culation of pocket books is now giv- 
ing some Negro writers a mass audi- 
ence, which may help to speed the 
process. But in the meantime the 
newer writers will have to open up 
whole new areas of American life 
and new techniques for presenting 
them. There will always be a place 
for the Negro protest novel, but until 
it becomes the exception, rather than 
the rule, American literature will 
suffer along with the Negro artist. 


Copyright, The Reporter, (December 6, 1949) 
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Pattern For Victory 


TONY CANZONERI, the ex-prizefight champion who has becotne 
an endearing and popular cafe performer, sat in Lindy’s one night 
and discussed some of the tough opponents he once fought. Can- 
zoneri said that Kid Chocolate was one of the ablest fighters he ever 
met and was one of the most difficult to beat. 

“He was so hard to beat,” said Canzoneri, ‘because the Kid had 
such a tiny little head and such a tiny little stomach.” 

“Then how'd you beat him?” the ex-champ was asked. 

“By hitting him,’ Canzoneri replied, ‘‘on his tiny little head and 
in his tiny little stomach.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post Home News 
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494—NEGROES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY by Maurice R. Davie (Whittle- 
sey House $6). To the growing list of standard definitive texts on the Negro 
problem in America add this bulky work by the head of Yale University’s 
sociology department. Covering familiar ground more than adequately can- 
vassed in half a dozen other better-written and better-documented volumes, 
this newest is pretty much a rehashed summary of everything significant writ- 
ten about race in the past decade. 


496—THE SAGE OF SOCK by JouN V. Grompacn (Barnes $5). In this 
history of pugilism from the days of the early Greeks to the domain of Joe 
Louis, ex-West Pointer John V. Grombach has performed a worthy job of 
chronicling the colorful past of boxing as well as describing the ring art. 
But his biases have run away with him in his discussion of some Negro greats 
such as Jack Johnson and Tom Molyneaux, whose downfall he describes as 
due to a ‘weakness for chicken . . . like many colored fighters today.’ 


506—A HISTORY OF THE OLD SOUTH by CLEMENT Eaton (Macmillan $7). 
What makes Dixie that way is a question that has been asked for scores of 
years. There is no one answer but University of Kentucky Professor Clement 
Eaton has attempted to provide some of the explanation in this excellent even 
if slightly-biased history of the land of cotton. Covering the period from 
colonial days to the Civil War, Eaton delves into the complex background— 
economic and cultural—which has cast the pall of backwardness over the 
Southern sector of the land. 


500—PRIZE STORIES OF 1949 edited by HERSCHEL BRICKELL (Doubleday 
$3.50). The annual O.,Henry collection of prize stories is no great shakes as 
compared to some anthologies of recent years but rather an average year's crop. 
Such well-published stand-bys as Shirley Jackson's The Lottery help give char- 
acter to the anthology but several of the yarns are notably lacking in originality 
as well as top-notch prose. One of the best-told tales is John Andrew Rice's ex- 
cellent You Can Get Just So Much Justice, a Negro-angle story with a really 
unusual twist. 


50l—THE PEOPLE DON’T KNOW by Georce SeLprs (Gaer $3). Veteran 
correspondent George Seldes, who has turned in recent years far to the left, 
has taken a peek behind the Iron Curtain as well as a glance at the Marshall 
Plan countries in this book and angrily reports that the American press is far 
off the beam in their reports of what is happening. Admittedly pro-Russian, 
Seldes has many kind words for the gentlemen who run things in Eastern 
Europe. 
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504_—_—RACE RELATIONS IN A DEMOCRACY by INA CortNeE Brown (Har- 
per $3). Newest in a series of books sponsored by the Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education on race and culture in American life, this little book is com- 
pact, capsule statement of the background, current status and future possibili- 
ties of the American Negro. With nothing particular original in its approach, 
the book, nevertheless, does have the value of being a valuable summation of 
what race hatred is all about and what intelligent people can do about it. 


£ 508—SINNERS, COME AWAY by Leon Wuson (Little, Brown $3). For 
Ce downright earthy, grim, walloping writing about jailhouse life, this new 
novel has no match in modern literature. A Gorky-like tale with a Jim Tully 
twist, Leon Wilson's yarn about some of the sad, sinister misfits behind bars 
is dramatic reading from Page 1. It has a bangup story to tell and Wilson 
tells it with sizzling dialogue up to the standards of a Hemingway. This is 
a book not to be missed by anyone interested in viewing a great new talent 
on display. 


507—THE MAN IN THE STRAW HAT by Maurice Cnevarier (Crowell 
$3.50). The memoirs of the lippy French singer of ballads that America loved 
some years ago will make engrossing reading to the older set who remember 
his popularity and some of the veteran stars he writes of in his biography. 
The story of his rise as one of France's as well the world’s favorite entertainers 
is written with a frank appeal to nostalgic folks of yesteryear. One chapter 
describes Chevalier’s phony fight with a Negro boxer who took a dive after 
scaring the singer with a convincing portrayal of a fighter trying for a knockout. 


yy) 505——STORY: THE FICTION OF THE FORTIES edited by Wuit and HALLE 

BurNETT (Dutton $3.95). From the pages of the little but much-loved Story 
4 Magazine have come some of the best writing talents of the past decade— 
names like Norman Mailer and Truman Capote who had some of their first 
» pieces printed by Story. In this hefty but always-intriguing volume, the edi- 
tors of the magazine have collected some of the best yarns. It makes an im- 
pressive collection. Langston Hughes is represented with a story called On 
the Way Home. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Following in footsteps of pioneer Dr. Daniel Williams, 


Negro surgeons have performed miracles of surgery 


during ticklish operations on the heart 


HEART MEN 


BY ROBERT LUCAS 


T WAS a miracle the patien 
wasn't D.O.A.—"dead on ar- 
rival.” Blood was gushing from 

the pasty chest wound and—even 
worse—the knife blade had sliced 
into his heart. But the patient lived 
because of the brilliant surgical tech- 
nique of Dr. Daniel H. Williams, 
founder of Chicago’s Provident Hos- 
pital, in a never-before-attempted op- 
eration. 

Three faint heart beats, skilled 
brown hands making swift, sure 
stitches between each of the throbs, 
and a Negro surgeon had for the first 
time in medical history sewn together 
a living, pulsing human heart. 

It took 70 stitches to sew-him up 
again; a nurse fainted during the six- 
hour ordeal in the operating room, 
but the patient lived. (Medical 
Record, New York; March 23, 
1897.) 

The year was 1893, long before the 
development of blood banks and 
modern transfusions and half a cen- 
tury before the discovery of anti- 
biotics, which now reduce the danger 
of infection to a minimum. Dr. Wil- 
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liams had no example to follow, was 
forced to blaze his own trail. 

But since that momentous day in 
July, 1893, the trail has been well 
traveled by Negro surgeons as well 
as whites. As Dr. Ulysses G. Dailey, 
Negro member of the International 
College of Surgeons, points out, 
“Operations on the heart today have 
come to be almost the same as those 
on the lungs, stomach, and other 
organs.” 

Dr. Dailey is a Provident statf 
member who has performed “a 
dozen” heart-sewing operations simi- 
lar to that by Dr. Williams. A couple 
of years ago he read a paper on thy- 
roid surgery before the International 
College of Surgeons meeting in Lima, 
Peru. He is of the opinion that Negro 
doctors have made many advances in 
this and other fields of medicine since 
Dr. Williams’ day, advances that per- 
haps merit more recognition than they 
receive. 

But the heart is always most dra- 
matic. For ages it was considered 
the seat of erhotions and was suf 
rounded by a lot of mystic mumbo 
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jumbo. Even today, when fact rather 
than fancy prevails, virtually every- 
thing about the function and structure 
of the heart is staggering to the im- 
agination. 

A four-chambered muscular pump, 
the heart performs a fantastic amount 
of work. It beats 70 times a minute 
for the lifetime of the individual, al- 
most two billion heart throbs in 50 
years. The five quarts of blood in the 
human body are pumped to all parts 
of the structure in about 60 seconds, 
sending 650,000 gallons of blood 
through 12,000 miles of arteries and 
veins in one year—enough to fill 81 
standard-size railroad tank cars. 

The living heart never rests, and 
the fact that it is always in motion in- 
creases the difficulty of performing 
delicate operations. So tough is the 
heart and so relentless its beating that 
the heart surgeon must tie it down 
with a ‘‘guy stitch’’ in order to work 
on it. 

There are other complicating fac- 
tors involved in operating on the 
heart. The negative pressure inside 
the chest must be made positive, thus 
collapsing the lungs. A highly skilled 
anesthetist must be on hand to con- 
trol the apparatus used. Every five or 
ten minutes during a heart operation, 
the lungs must be allowed to expand 
in order to restore circulation. In ad- 
dition, a tremendous supply of blood 
must be available and is literally 
poured into the patient. 

The lack of these modern tech- 
niques and facilities in the original 
Provident hospital, which he had 
founded just two years previously, 
makes Dr. Williams’ feat truly as- 
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tounding. It is no less important to 
medical progress even if, as a biog- 
raphy now in progress will allegedly 
report, Dr. Daniel Williams was not 
the first, but the second man to sew 
up the pericardium of the heart. 

Dr. Williams was born in Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., Jan. 18, 1858. At the 
age of 12 he went to Janesville, Wis., 
where he worked his way through 
high school and took a course at a 
business college. He then spent two 
decisive years in the office of Dr. 
Henry Palmer, surgeon-general of 
Wisconsin, who took a personal in- 
terest in the youth. 

Taking his degree in medicine 
from Chicago Medical College in 
1883, Dr. Williams was appointed 10 
years later by President Grover Cleve- 
land surgeon-in-chief at Freedmen’s 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

He founded Provident Hospital in - 
1891 because the color bar denied fa- 
cilities to Negro internes and nurses. 
Provident’s nurses training school was 
the first in the U.S. for Negro women 
in the profession. 

A number of the pioneer surgeon's 
cases attracted world-wide attention. 
After his successful operation on a 
stab wound of the heart and peri- 
cardium, he published a_ paper: 
“Penetrating Wounds of the Chest, 
Perforating the Diaphragm and In- 
volving the Abdominal Viscera.” 

Another paper by Dr. Williams, 
“A Report of Two Cases of Ceasarian 
Section under Positive Indications, 
with Termination in Recovery,’’ came 
to the attention of the editors of a 
certain medical journal in 1902. It 
so happened that this same publica- 
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tion had run an article purporting to 
prove that Negroes could never gain 
proficiency as doctors because of the 
shape of their heads. Unaware that 
Dr. Williams was a Negro, the 
journal asked Dr. Williams to submit 
articles for publication. Dr. Williams 
combined daring and imagination 
with his careful and methodical sur- 
gical technique. He perfected a meth- 
od of suture to arrest hemorrhage of 
the spleen. He was a charter member 
and the first Negro member of the 
American College of Surgeons when 
it was organized in 1913. The next 
Negro, Dr. Louis T. Wright of New 
York, was admitted in 1923 and then 
the color bar was ra/sed. (It was not 
lowered again until 19-15, when four 
Negro surgeons were admitted. They 
were Dr. Peter Murray of New York; 
and the Chicagoans Dr. U. G. Dailey, 
Dr. Carl Roberts, and Dr. Roscoe 
Giles. The college now has about 50 
Negro members.) 

Dr. Giles, like Dr. Williams whom 
he knew intimately, has successfully 
performed heart operations. Recent- 
ly, during a thyroid operation, the 
woman patient “went out’ on the 
table. Immediately, the alert surgeon 
cut through her abdomen} reached 
into her body and massaged the mo- 
tionless heart through the diaphragm. 
The patient revived, lived for about 
two days afterward. 

Years before this, Dr. Giles took 
four stitches to close a stab wound in 
a man’s heart. At the old Provident 
Hospital, where the incident occurred, 
there was no blood available and a 
transfusion was out of the question. 
However, the patient lived for about 
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_ number of white surgeons have been 


36 hours after leaving the operating 
table. 

A Rosenwald Fellow in surgery at 
the University of Vienna in 1930, Dr. 
Giles is the lone Negro among 66,- 
000 alumni of Cornell University’s 
medical school. In 1915 he placed 
first in the field of 150 competitors 
for an appointment at Chicago Munic. 
ipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. He was 
rejected by the civil service board be- 
cause of his color, then appointed to 
the same post by Mayor William H. 
Thompson. But officials had the 
power of accepting or rejecting an 
appointee within 60 days. They got 
rid of Dr. Giles in a scant eight 
hours. 

Like most surgeons, dramatic cases 
of heart surgery are rare with Dr. 
Giles. Six months ago he operated on 
a woman whose entire stomach was in 
her chest cavity. He successfully cor- 
rected this organic defect by pulling 
the stomach down, thus relieving the 
dangerous pressure on her heart. 

Dramatic operations like the one 
with which Dr. Williams startled the 
medical world, are being replaced by 
carefully planned operations on the 
heart to correct organic and func- 
tional defects. 

One outstanding Chicago surgeon 
observes that the reason for the rela- 
tively few Negroes who can specialize 
in modern cardiac surgery are the 
economic barriers and the race preju 
dice that faces them. Only a smal! 


able to devote full time to this spe 
cialty. 

“These men,” points out the Ne 
gro surgeon, “are doctors who have 
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had practically unlimited subsidies 
and were able to do as they please. 
They have experimented on animals 
and their know-how has made heart 
surgery almost as simple as operations 
on the stomach, lungs and other com- 
monplace operations. 

“With specially-designed instru- 
ments and complicated techniques, 
they are performing operations /ns/de 
the heart—an appalling concept. Pa- 
tients travel from South America, 
China and other countries to visit 
these topflight heart surgeons. Re- 
cently, a small boy was flown here 
from Australia. But since such cases 
occur about once in 10,000, obviously 
it is impossible to make a living in 
such a highly specialized field.” 

Typical of the comparatively few 
Negro surgeons able to do advanced 
research in the field is Dr. Maurice 
M. Shaw of Chicago. A former major 
in the U. S. Army, Dr. Shaw spent a 
portion of his five-year training 
period at Provident in laboratories in 
Billings Hospital at the University of 
Chicago. 

“We experimented with dogs,” re- 
lates Dr. Shaw, “to study the phys- 
wlogy of the heart. In order to re- 
create disease conditions, we would 
cut open a heart, remove valves or tie 
cff arteries, then correct the defect in 
an operation. In this way we learned 
to supply these same techniques on 
humans.” 

A Chicagoan who spent three years 
in the medical corps at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Dr. Shaw performed the only 
heart operation at new Provident, in 
which the patient is still alive. A man 
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was brought in the emergency room, 
suffering from a chest wound sus- 
tained in a brawl. The interne on duty 
called Dr. Shaw who happened to be 
in the corridor. A quick diagnosis was 
made—the inaudible heart beat, the 
cold clammy sweat of the patient, and 
dropping blood pressure indicated a 
punctured heart. An x-ray confirmed 
the diagnosis. 

A local anesthetic was used in 
order not to add to his already dan- 
gerous condition. Cutting into the 
chest, the pericardium—the thin 
membrane surrounding the heart— 
was found to be filled with blood. 
This accounted for the lack of heart 
beats and the enlarged image on the 
x-ray. The pericardium was punc- 
tured and the blood removed after the 
heart had been tied down with a guy 
stitch to hold it motionless. 

Three stitches with black silk 
thread were taken in the cut and 15 
minutes after he had been brought in 
at the point of death, the patient was 
removed. That was three years ago. 
The man with the stitches in his heart 
is still alive. 

Paying tribute to Dr. Williams and 
his great contributions, Dr. Shaw 
feels that cardiac surgery has moved 
out of the emergency room into the 
office of specialists who plan delicate 
operations on the heart. 

But as heart surgery moves from 
emergency status to a less dramatic 
phase, the landmarks raised by pio- 
neers like Dr. Daniel Williams and 
the Negro doctors who followed him, 
will always remain as guide posts for 
modern miracle men of medicine. 
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Veteran Chicago politician sees race 


lacking militance needed to attain full equality 


TODAY’S NEGROES 
HAVE NO GUTS 


BY OSCAR DE PRIEST 


HEN a man is old there are 

times perhaps when he looks 

back over his life and says to 
himself, ‘I wouldn’t want to live 
through that again,” or “If I had the 
chance to do that all over again, I'd 
probably do it differently.” I’m not 
one of those people in spite of my 
78 years. 

If I had to live again through the 
more than 40 years of rough-and- 
tumble, sometimes violent politics 
I've known, I'd be just as militant, 
just as outspoken and just as uncom- 
promising for Negro rights. I've 
been criticized, despised, hated, threat- 
ened, and maybe at times loved and 
admired for trying to teach Negroes 
race pride and how to fight for them- 
selves. I wouldn’t take a word back 
that I’ve said and if I had to say 
anything about Negro political lead- 
ership today it would simply be this: 
Negroes have no guts! 

It has been exactly 15 years since 
I served in Congress, and nearly as 


OSCAR DePRIEST was the first Negro 
Congressman elected from the North. 
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long since I’ve been away from active 
politics. But no one knows better 
than I that if you want to be respected 
as a citizen, if you want equal oppor- 
tunity in jobs, or freedom to enjoy 
the freedom of this country, you've 
got to demand that respect, fight for 
that job opportunity and refuse to be 
denied that freedom. And you've got 
to do it with grit in your craw and 
enough backbone to back up your 
principles. 

Old stuff, you say? Sure, but where 
are your spunky leaders today ? Where 
are the ‘iron masters’’ like Chicago's 
Ed Wright of my day who had cour- 
age enough to demand decent jobs for 
Negroes and who had enough pride 
and dignity to never allow himself to 
be used as a political footstool. Where 
are such men today? I can tell you: 
there aren’t any! 

In my day I knew what it was to 
face a mob; I knew what it was to 
buy a home in a lily-white neighbor: 
hood, then have it bombed out from 
under me; and I knew, too, what it 
was like to buck the Jim Crow trade 
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unions—to go on a job and stay there 
even if you had to guard your help- 
ers with drawn guns. For as far back 
as I can remember I was always de- 
termined never to let anybody push 
me around. I still don’t, and I never 
will. 

I learned early that you had to fight 
if you wanted to keep your dignity. 
Only those can command respect who 
have spunk enough to speak up for 
themselves to anybody, at any place 
and any time. Just because a man’s 
skin is dark is no reason for him to 
be a coward, an “Uncle Tom,” or a 
weak-kneed political Judas, willing to 


put his whole race on an auction block 


for the sake of lining his own pock- 


ets. 


People often said when I was in 


_ Congress that I was a ‘‘race man—a 
man who never got too far away from 


_ the people.” The truth is that I was 
_ born one of the people. My own par- 


ents were slaves back in our home 
- town of Florence, Alabama, and a 
- man just doesn’t forget those things. 


We never had too much, but one 
thing we did have was dignity and 
pride. I'll never forget the time, 


_ shortly after we moved to Salina, 
_ Kansas, that a white boy in our neigh- 
 borhood called me a “nigger.” I 


chased him home, beat him up on 


his front porch. He yelled for his 


dad, and when his father came out 
to take up his part, I hit him with a 
stick. Later my father called me on 


the carpet, asked me why I hit Mr. 


Anderson and his boy. I told him. 


His only reply was: ‘That's O.K., 


son—you're sure you hit him.”’ 
It isn’t strange that I should re- 
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member that particular incident after 
all these 70 years, because what that 
boy called me and the fight that it 
led to struck me much more force- 
fully in later years. It came to have 
a clearer, deeper and more hurting 
meaning. For actually he was calling 
me inferior, telling me that I could 
not compete for a respectable job, 
that I wasn’t capable of sitting in 
Congress, that I and all others like 
me were /alf-men, second class citi- 
zens in the country in which we were 
born. The only answer was and is to 
fight back. 

Frequently today I read newspaper 
stories from various cities which tell 
of disappointed Negro political work- 
ers not being rewarded with City Hall 
jobs after demonstrating their loyalty 
and helping swing an election for 
their party. I don’t blame the party 
leaders. If such Negroes are so timid 
as not to demand the patronage they 
have worked for and are entitled to, 
then they should go jobless. 

In my time we didn’t tolerate such 
backtracking and political welshing. 
We knew what we were entitled to— 
and we got it! I remember once 
when I was ward committeeman I 
sent a group of truck drivers over to 
the City Hall for jobs and they came 
back a short time later, telling me 
that the white drivers wouldn't let 
therm drive the trucks. The next day 
I sent the men back, called City Hali 
and told them those trucks were go- 
ing to be driven by my men even if 
I had to mount machine guns on them 
and drive them myself. I would have 
done it, too. 

I'm ashamed sometimes today when 
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I read of the thousands of Negroes 
who are kept out of good-paying jobs 
only because they allow such stupid 
restrictions as Jim Crow unions to 
keep them out of work. Where is 
their backbone? Where is their self- 
respect? There must be at least 25 
unions today that will neither admit 
Negroes to membership nor allow 
them to work on jobs which they con- 
trol. I say “to blazes’ with such 
unions! They'll push you around if 
you let them, but they'll leave you 
alone, too, if you show enough fight. 
There was one—a decorator’s union 
—that tried to keep me out of work 
nearly 50 years ago when I started 
my own decorating business. Nobody 
bothered me or my painters as long 
as I hustled for the little jobs that 
didn’t pay much, but when I landed 
my first big $4,000 contract that’s 
when the union stepped in, telling 
me I couldn’t take the job and even 
threatened to have me handled if I 
dared go ahead with the contract. 
But I was determined they couldn't 
bully me. I told my men we were 
going to fulfill that contract even if 
each man had to work with a paint 
brush in one hand and a pistol in the 
other. And from the day’we started 
work until the day we put on the last 
brushful of paint I sat at the entrance 
of the building with two cocked pis- 
tols in each hand to make sure we 
got the job finished. After that we 
didn’t have any trouble out of the 
union. Negroes needn't have today 
if they'd show more determination. 
I know what it means to be hun- 
gry and out of work, and I know how 
it feels to be turned down on one 
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job after another. When I first came 
to Chicago back in 1889 I walked 
the streets for three months looking 
for work and lived on a dime a day, 
Undoubtedly, that would be consid- 
ered a marvelous trick in these mod- 
ern times, but it was simple. Those 
were the days of five-cent schooners 
of beer and as much free lunch as 
you could eat. All I did was select 
10 different saloons, visit one in the 
afternoon and another in the evening, 
buy a nickel glass of beer each time 
and fill up on free lunch. By rotat- 
ing them I didn’t wear out my wel- 
come. I did my own laundry, pressed 
my own clothes, and lived in a cheap 
dollar-a-week room until I was able 
to better myself. 

There were times when I was des- 
perate for work, but I was never des- 
perate enough to have to take an em: 
ployer’s insults to keep a job. Maybe 
I was young and hot-headed, but | 
was turned down from so many jobs 
because I was a Negro that I guess 
this left me bitter even after I found 
work. I recall one experience I had 
with an employer who hired me but 
didn’t know whether I was colored 
or white. For weeks he watched me 
with a puzzled expression on his face 
until one day his curiosity got the 
best of him. 

“Say boy, are you a white man or 
a Negro?” he demanded. 

“What damn difference does t 
make?’ I shot back. 

"You can’t talk to me like that!’ 
he exploded, but before he could fin- 
ish I was putting on my coat ani 
telling him what he could do wit 
his job. 
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This business of Jim Crow can be 
very embarrassing at times if you're 
meck enough to let people insult you 
and tell you what you can and cannot 
do. But even worse is this business 
of Negroes bending to Jim Crow 
housing restrictions. Only a few 
months ago a couple of Negro fam- 
ilies in Chicago moved into what had 
been all-white neighborhoods and it 
required the help of nearly three 
dozen policemen to help them move 
in. I admire their courage, but in 
my time when we got ready to buy a 
home in a white area we moved, come 
riots, hell or high water. There were 
bombings, yes, but we moved. As I 
remember I was among the first Ne- 
groes to buy property in these neigh- 
borhoods and when they started 
bombing our homes to force us to 
move, I stated publicly that we were 
going to move anywhere we could pay 
rent, and if the white people didn’t 
like it, they could move into the lake. 

When I was in Congress there was 
alot of newspaper publicity about my 
reactions and open campaigns against 
race prejudice and segregation. But 
I've always despised prejudice and I 
absolutely refuse to be segregated. 
Washington, D. C., is a pretty little 
town, but it’s rotten to the core with 
prejudice. When I first went there, 
there was an attempt to keep me out 
of the Senate Cafeteria, but as a con- 
gressman I had a right to eat there, 
and I was determined to exercise that 
right. To me, eating in that particu- 
lar restaurant meant a personal vic- 
tory over Washington's silly Jim 
Crow customs. I ate there whether 
they liked it or not. 
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Negroes today could do many of 
the same things with restaurants and 
theaters if they would only know 
their rights and insist on them. There 
are any number of theaters over the 
country that Jim Crow Negroes be- 
cause they Jet them. The same was 
true in my younger days, but as I said 
before, I would never allow myself 
to be segregated. I recall one—a the 
ater On 31st Street in Chicago—that 
was notorious for sending its dark- 
skinned patrons to the balcony. I de- 
cided one day I'd pay it a visit. The 
ticket seller promptly handed me a 
balcony ticket, but I handed it right 
back to her and explained that I could 
see very well from the main floor and 
that I intended to. 

The next time I went back I pur- 
posely invited two very dark-skinned 
fellows to go with me, and sure 
enough the ticket seller refused us 
any tickets other than those for the 
balcony, and called the manager when 
I demanded main floor accommoda- 
tions. 

“Aren't you the same fellow who 
came here once before and refused to 
go to the balcony?” he addressed me 
gruffly. 

I answered, “Yes.” 

“Well, if you don’t get away from 
here and stop trying to make trouble 
I'm going to call the police for all of 
you.” 
“Call them,” I said. 

A short time later a rookie police- 
man arrived, and at the insistence of 
the theater manager, very dutifully 
sent for a patrol wagon. When it 
arrived a sergeant whom I happened 
to know climbed out of the patrol, 
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and to the surprise of both the man- 
ager and the rookie officer greeted me 
as ‘‘Alderman DePriest,” then asked 
what I wanted done. I told him to 
arrest both of them—the policeman 
and the manager—and keep them in 
jail until they learned to respect other 
people’s rights! 

Another incident in this matter of 
not being pushed around was the time 
the Ku Klux Klan dared me to make 
a speech in Mobile, Alabama. I 
didn’t give a hoot about the Klan and 
I was even more determined that they 
wouldn’t stop me from making my 
speech after they sent their threaten- 
ing wire. I had no intentions of be- 
ing aggressive, but I was stubborn 
enough not to be bullied by them or 
anybody else in the South. I remem- 
ber clearly the night I arrived in Mo- 
bile. As soon as I got to the hall 
where I was scheduled to speak, about 
a dozen uniformed policemen formed 
a circle about me, explaining that this 
was “‘protection”’ sent by the chief of 
police. 

“You go back and tell the chief to 
mind his own damn business,” I said. 
“I don’t need any protection, and if 
anybody interferes with my address 
tonight I'll have them prosecuted for 
‘interfering with a Congressman of 
the United States.” I finally agreed 
to let them sit on the platform with 
me, but at the close of my speech I 
announced publicly that I would be 
visiting with a friend until one 


te 


o'clock the next morning and that | 
would be driving from there to New 
Orleans—without any police escort. 
When the proper time came I got in 
my car, laid two pistols beside me on 
the seat and told my chauffeur to take 
the highway which I had announced 
I would use. It was a beautiful moon. 
light night and you could see far 
along the highway, but we didn’t see 
any klansmen—not even a jack rabbit. 
The newspapers made much sport of 
the incident, but all I can say is this: 
“They'll lynch you down South if 
you're a coward; but if you let them 
know you're not to be interfered with, 
they'll leave you alone.” 

I have never gone around with a 
chip on my shoulder, and if there 
were times when I appeared to be 
over-aggressive it was only because | 
believed wholeheartedly that if a man 
has any rights at all, he should be 
man enough to protect those rights. 
I don’t advocate violence, although 
I've certainly known my share of it 
Yet what is the answer to Jim Crow 


unions, filthy ghettoes, buzzards roosts J 


in theaters, the Ku Klux Klan and all 
the other shameful annoyances that 
go with being a Negro? Where will 
the leadership come from today to 
teach Negroes what it means to have 
human dignity? Frankly, I don't 
know, but for me there has been only 
one rule to follow: ‘It takes courage 
to be a Negro, but it takes guts to be 
a respected citizen.” 
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The letters from Mrs. Marshall brightened her life 


and gave her something to hold onto until one of the girls 


HE postman was late this morn- 
ing, and Josephine Archer loi- 
tered, waiting for him. She ran 
upstairs to dab scent on her handker- 
chief; she moved a vase of everlast- 
ings from a table to the piano; she did 
a number of useless things because 
she didn’t want to leave the house be- 
fore he came. Finally, though, she 
decided that she'd have to go on. 

She was going, as she went every 
| Friday morning, to Amy Webb’s 
house, out on the edge of town. Jane 
Banks and Kate Honeycutt would be 
there, too. All the girls, as they still 
called themselves at forty-odd, were 
trying to make some extra money, on 
account of the inflation. Their hus- 
bands’ incomes were larger than 
they'd ever been, but you couldn’t tell 
what might happen with labor in the 
saddle and Mr. Truman returned to 
office, (Even here in North Carolina, 
which had gone heavily Democratic, 
most of the “representative people” 
were sorry the country wasn’t having 
a change.) Now that her own chil- 
dren were in boarding school, Jo- 
ephine had time to tutor other chil- 
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A Nice Name 


BY FRANCES GRAY PATTON 


found out Mrs. Marshall’s secret ... 


Reprinted from The New Yorker by Permission 


dren—the ones who had not gone 
away and who were having trouble 
with their studies; Jane and Kate 
baked angel cakes; and Amy, who 
had no children, had taken up what 
she called the beauty business. She 
was the local agent for a cosmetic firm 
that sold its wares by appointment or 
other genteel methods. Once a week, 
the old friends met together to have a 
facial and a gossip, and maybe to buy 
a lipstick or a bar of fancy soap 
from Amy. Josephine, the highbrow 
of the group, attempted to preserve 
an attitude of condescension toward 
these sessions (Sam, her husband, 
considered them silly as hell), but 
she really enjoyed them. She was at- 
tached to the girls, and, after all, 
getting your skin toned up made more 
sense than playing morning bridge. 

When Josephine stepped out on 
the porch, she heard Liza singing to 
herself as she swept the front steps. 
The long strokes of her broom kept 
time with her low, slow-moving song 
and swooped up little airy clouds of 
dust that twinkled in the mild winter 
sunshine. Liza was a dark, elderly 
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colored woman who wore square 
steel-rimmed spectacles and an air of 
moral superiority. 

“Isn't this a fine day?’ Josephine 
said. 

“Yes, Ma'am,” said Liza. “I never 
see the winter come in so easy.’’ She 
stood aside to let Josephine pass. 
“Wait a minute, Miss Josie. Your 
princess shows behind.” 

“Oh, damn!” said Josephine. “I 
haven't time to fix it.” 

“Yes'm, you is,” Liza said. “The 
streetcar just now went down. Step 
here.” 

Like a docile child, Josephine did 
as she was told. Liza selected a small 
gilt pin from the chain of linked 
safety pins that dangled on _ her 
bosom. She lifted Josephine’s coat, 
thrust a chilly hand under the waist- 
band of her skirt, yanked at the 
offending slip, and pinned a tuck se- 
curely in it. ‘Now you look nice.” 

“How would I manage without 
you, Liza?’ Josephine murmured 
gratefully. 

“I reckon you'd flounder,” Liza 
said. “You needs me to look after 
you. I ain’t had advantages, like some. 
I can’t read, and I can’t write, and I 
can’t use that dial phone ‘good, but I 
knows how to work.” Her face 
glowed. This was a topic she liked to 
enlarge upon. “Cook, clean up, tend 
to white folks—ain’t no decent work 
I can’t do.’’ She paused, deliberating. 
“"Cept teach school,” she added 
honestly. ‘I never tried that.” Her 
tone implied that she had given a 
pedagogical career due consideration 
and had rejected it as unworthy of her 
talents. 
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Smiling, Josephine went down the 
path. She was very fond of Liza, 
Twenty years ago, when she engaged 
her, at six dollars a week, she'd been 
certain that she’d found a treasure. 
and time had proved her right. Liza 
was getting twenty-five now, with 
Sundays off, but she hadn't changed 
She was just as humble and self-te. 
specting as ever. If was plain silly to 
say that all darkies were spoiled by 
prosperity, Josephine thought, feeling 
pleasantly liberal—a lot of white 
people were, for that matter. It wasa 
question of character, not color. She 
would discuss that with the girls this 
morning; they needed shaking out of 
their fixed ideas, and, besides, it 
would be fun to hear what they'd say. 
It would be provoking, too, for their 
opinions ran naturally to the piow 
and stuffy, but she would be rewarded 
by some gem of complacency that she 
could quote to Sam, or could use in 
a letter. 

The postman came along just » 
she shut the iron gate behind her. Hf 
had a letter for her—the one from 
Mrs. Marshall that she’d been hopin: } 
for. She read it standing on the cor 
ner, waiting for the streetcar to come 
It was a charming letter, witty and 
entertaining, and poignant at the end f 
in a stark, almost poetic way thi 
moved Josephine deeply. Her visio 
seemed to widen, to brighten, and al f 
the accustomed details of her lift} 
seemed more important than the) 
really were. 

Every time Josephine got one 0 
Mrs. Marshall's letters, the sant 
thing would happen to her. Sep 
would feel curiously alive, as if ep | 
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sun had suddenly broken through a 
ceiling of colorless cloud. She would 
notice the angle of a shadow, the feel 
of the air, the green interstices of the 
old bricks in the sidewalk; she would 
observe the people who passed, per- 
ceiving in them some below-the-sur- 
face quality that made them signifi- 
cant; and she would start sorting and 
sifting her impressions for use in the 
letter she was soon, herself, to write 
in reply. 

She folded the letter and put it in 
her pocketbook. She was aware of the 
sunlight, lying like a warm hand be- 
tween her shoulder blades, and she 
looked around at the town of New 
Hope—a dull little town, actually, 
that hadn't changed or wanted to 
change in all the years she'd known it 
—and as she tried to find the words 
that would carry its essential flavor, it 
became not dull at all but perfectly 
sweet and serene, a town reflecting a 
sort of Wordsworthian continuity. 
She could still hear Liza crooning on 
the porch, and some winter birds, se- 
duced, no doubt, by the unseasonable 
weather into a mood of vernal op- 
timism (now, ‘haf sounded stilted), 
were twittering. Peering down the 
hill where New Hope's one trolly line 
tran—from the courthouse square, at 
the bottom, to the city limits, a mile 
beyond her corner—Josephine saw 
the rooftops still wet and shining 
with dew, and the green dome of 
the courthouse—that indescribable, 
nostalgic green of weathered cop- 
per—rising, like a structure lighter 
than air, above the handkerchief-fog 
that had settled in the low part of 
town. She couldn't see the streetcar, 
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but she knew how it looked, sitting 
idle at the foot of the square while 
the motorman drank a Coca-Cola in 
Boone’s Drugstore. Soon the car, 
painted jonquil yellow and driven by 
a bad-tempered motorman, would 
emerge from the mist and come 
bouncing up the hill as it had 
bounced since she could remember. 
When it was halfway up, the wires 
would begin to hum. First, they 
would carry a droning murmur, then 
a louder sound, insistent and gay, 
until you expected them to burst out 
singing. She would get on and ride 
out to join the girls at Amy’s. But in 
the meantime it was pleasant to stand 
here in the sun, playing with her 
thoughts and thinking about the letter 
in her purse. 

The trolley wires had begun to 
hum. The yellow car jerked jauntily 
up the hill and stopped to take Jose- 
phine on. 

On the way out to Amy’s, she re- 
read her letter. Up to now, the ex- 
change had been hardly more than a 
delightful game of wits. Josephine 
and her correspondent, whom she had 
never seen, had vied with each other, 
each striving to cap the other’s latest 
letter with a better one of her own. 
But today’s letter was different. It was 
like the beginning of something—an 
overture to the sort of friendship you 
read about in books, in which there is 
no call for explanations or reserves, 
because of a perfect junction of sym- 
pathies. 

_ The correspondence had begun in 
an accidental way. When Josephine 
had started coaching school children, 
she had rediscovered a forgotten 
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pleasure. She had found that she still 
liked Latin. Years before, when her 
Great-Uncle Ashbel, a profane, yel- 
low-visaged old gentleman wasting 
away of a liver ailment, had propped 
himself up in bed and introduced 
her to that language, she had been an 
apt pupil, but Uncle Ash had died, 
and Josephine, understanding that a 
passion for gerunds was considered 
queer by her contemporaries, had 
curbed it accordingly. Now, in the 
comparative safety of middle age, she 
had felt bold enough to risk an un- 
conventional enthusiasm. She had 
sought to arouse that enthusiasm in 
the children she taught. After drill- 
ing them in their conjunctions, she 
had read them snatches of Horace and 
Virgil, explaining what she read and 
making them repeat the Latin after 
her, to “get its feeling on the 
tongue.” Her experiment had ap- 
peared to work, for even Jane Banks’ 
bat-brained twins had stopped fooling 
with their hair while they recited. 
Flushed with success, Josephine had 
written a letter to the local news- 
paper, and had immediately felt 
sheepish about having done so. The 
letter, advocating a reformed tech- 
nique in the teaching of beginners’ 
Latin, had been ignored by the local 
teachers, but there’d been this one 
woman, Mrs. Marshall, from an ob- 
scure place in Virginia, who had 
written to her. An acquaintance had 
clipped Mrs. Archer's letter for her, 
Mrs. Marshall wrote, adding that she 
herself was a teacher and had used 
that method for years. Although the 
children in her country school didn’t 
come from privileged homes, they 
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had, she said, the gift of rhythm and 
a liking for accented syllables. Most 
of them would have to go to work 
young, and some educators might 
think it foolish to teach them any 
Latin at all, but she looked at it an- 
other way. Life was going to be hard 
for these children; any richness she 
could put into their minds was little 
enough. Someday the ring of noble 
words might come back to them, eas- 
ing their worry and making them 
happy for a moment. 

That first letter, though it had 
pleased Josephine, had made her feel 
shy. Theoretically, she admired the 
unguarded sincerity of a person who 
could bring out phrases like “the ring 
of noble words,” but she suspected 
that this sort of writing was a bit 
high-flown. However, she'd shown 
the letter to the girls and they'd 
thought it wonderful. Somehow, that 
had reassured her. 

“She must be a bril-l-iant woman!” 
Kate Honeycutt had said, rolling the 
“Is on her tongue. Her rosy com- 
plexion, on which the crow Thought 
had never stamped his foot, had 
glowed rosier with awe. To Kat, 
the willing perusal of a single printed 
page indicated an intellectual tem- 
perature that flirted with brain fever. 
“And look at her nice name!” 

It was a nice name, Josephine had 
thought, saying it over to herself. The 
woman had signed herself Hannah 
Lee Marshall—(Mrs.) Hannah Lee 
Marshall. It sounded like a name that 
had been handed down with love 
through generations—a_ legacy 4s 
honored as an Early Georgian spoon. 
It suggested an accustomed, plain-as- 
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an old-shoe gentility so entirely un- 
tainted with pretentiousness that it 
needn't even be afraid of fancy 
phrases, when they came from the 
heart. Josephine had written then to 
thank Mrs. Marshall for her interest, 
and after a correct interval Mrs. Mar- 
shall had written again. The second 
letter had firmly established her as a 
lady; it had been as serious as the 
first but more restrained, more—well, 
more like a letter Josephine might 
have written. Like the one she had 
written. Josephine had replied a sec- 
ond time, and from then on the cor- 
respondence had flourished. 
Josephine had always been fond of 
writing letters, but until now she'd 
been given scant opportunity to prac- 
tice the art. Of course, there’d been 
that one literary beau when she was 
nineteen, but he hadn't lasted long. 
She still recalled him with a kind of 
stubborn gratitude, though at the time 
she'd come to think him as funny as 
her friends had. She’d met him at a 
Chapel Hill commencement. He 
hadn’t attended the dances, because 
he wasn’t a fraternity man, but in his 
cap and gown at the Senior Reception 
he'd looked like everybody else. He’d 
written her a number of letters that 
summer, all very elevated and full of 
metaphor and sentiment, and she had 


_ written to him. Every Sunday, while 


her family slept off its dinner, she had 


_ tetired to the library, and there, with 


the help of Bartlett and Roger, she 
had composed her weekly epistle. The 
boy had called her “the modern 
Madame de Staél"” (she had looked 
up de Staél in the Britannica) and had 
quoted Pater, to the effect that she 
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gave him “a quickened, multiplied 
consciousness.” 

Unfortunately, he had come to see 
her. He had looked very raw and 
“country.”” He had had a red neck 
and a large Adam’s apple, and he'd 
been painfully conscious of his man- 
ners. At dinner, when he spilled a 
drop of gravy on the cloth, he had ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, pardon me! That was 
unpardonable!" He had become a 
family joke, of course, but, even so, 
Josephine would have continued the 
correspondence if her mother hadn't 
said, ‘‘Now, Josie, you can’t hurt that 
poor boy’s feelings! Just go on writ- 
ing to him, but be careful not to en- 
courage him. Make your letters short- 
er, skip a week now and then, and 
gradually let them stop altogether.” 
That had taken the edge off the whole 
thing. 

Josephine’s other correspondence 
had been mostly family _ letters. 
Cousins wrote to tell about Mamie’s 
engagement—‘‘such a nice boy, a 
third generation Sigma Nu”—or 
about Aunt Sadie’s varicose veins. 
Josephine’s children wrote from 
school asking for weekend permission 
or for “those old saddle oxfords I 
think I left in the storm closet.’ One 
could hardly offer in return a prose 
poem about the mist in the court- 
house square. That was the sort of 
thing one could send only to a Mrs. 
Marshall. 

The two women wrote to each oth- 
er with increasing frequency, and they 
didn’t for long confine themselves to 
the problems of teaching Latin. They 
discussed food and religion and art. 
They made epigrams on the weather. 
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They philosophized and polished 
their sentences. Occasionally, Jose- 
phine turned again to Bartlett and 
Roget. Once, she invited Mrs. Mar- 
shall to visit her, and when her in- 
vitation met with an evasive refusal, 
she'd been almost offended. It had 
seemed too much of a piece with Mrs. 
Marshall's general reticence, for, can- 
did to a degree about her inner life, 
the lady told next to nothing of her 
circumstances or background. Reserve 
was a sign of breeding, to be sure, 
but Josephine felt that Mrs. Marshall 
had an excess of that virtue. And the 
odd way she continued to sign her- 
self, with "Mrs." in parenthesis! As 
if to remind me that I’m only a pro- 
fessional acquaintance, Josephine 
thought, somewhat petulantly. As if 
she fears I'll presume! 

Yet the anonymous nature of the 
correspondence—for writing ‘Dear 
Mrs. Marshall” was as private as writ- 
ing “Dear Diary’—was a charm 
against self-consciousness. Josephine 
dropped her own restraint and wrote 
personal things. She poked fun at 
Sam and at the girls, and she em- 
broidered on old recollections that 
she'd rarely shared with anyone. 

Sunday had been the anniversary 
‘of Uncle Ash’s death, and Josephine 
had written Mrs. Marshall about the 
winter she had studied Latin with 
him. As she described an afternoon 
spent in his room, she had almost 
been there again. She smelled the 
fat-pine fire, and the narcissus bloom- 
ing in a bowl of pebbles, and the 
acrid medicine in a glass—all those 
odors that couldn't quite disguise the 
odor of mortality. She saw the books 
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piled all over the dressers and tables 
and half the bed, too, and the old 
man sitting up high, so that he could 
breathe, and the moments when his 
eyes seemed to struggle against the 
dull, toxic glaze that settled on them. 
(That was why he'd given her the 
lessons, she supposed—to keep his 
faculties alive.) She heard his out- 
raged voice saying, “Christ, no! It’s 
dative, not ablative! Dative, dative! 
I should think your goddam instinct 
would have told you!” 

She had related all that to Mrs. 
Marshall, and at last Mrs. Marshall 
had verged upon the personal. At 
the end of the long letter that had 
come today, after a criticism of Gra- 
ham Greene's latest novel, a recipe 
for hickory-nut cake, and a fine de- 
scription of cloud formations in the 
Virginia foothills, she had said, 
“When I think of your uncle among 
his books, I think of my father. He 
was ill for a long time, too, but he 
had no books to sustain him. He 
would have understood the joys of 
the Sabine farm, but he never heard 
of it.” 

That was going pretty far, Jose- 
phine thought—and for a Virginian, 
especially—to confess that one’s own 
father hadn't been an educated man! 
It amounted to a laying of the cards 
on the table, to a declaration of the 
utmost confidence. When I write het 
next, Josephine determined, I shall 
call her Hannah. 

The car stopped at the end of the 
line. The cross motorman leaped of 
and angrily reversed his trolley pole. 
At a more leisurely speed, Josephine 
followed him. Then she hurried up 
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the half block to Amy’s house. 

Mossy, Amy’s cherished maid, 
greeted her at the door. “Lawzy, 
Miss Jo,” she said, “‘you-all comes 
steppin’ high, an’ Miss Katie an’ Miss 

Janie cain’t sashay roun’ de cawnah 
on dey own two footses. I done tell 
‘em they-all gwine be big as me, an’ 
Miss Jo gwine hol’ on t’ huh shape.” 

“Mr. Archer needed the car today,” 
Josephine said, and was instantly furi- 
ous with herself for stooping to an ex- 
planation. She couldn't stand Mossy. 
She disapproved of familiar servants 
and suspected this one of playing pro- 
fessional darky. Mossy was a fat, 
oily-black woman, whose sly and 
greedy eyes belied her ingratiating 
simper. And she used “‘you-all” in 
the singular. She must have got her 
dialect from the radio. 

“Lemme res’ yo’ bonnet,” Mossy 
said, snatching Josephine’s hat and 
regarding it with contempt. ‘Go on 
up to Miss Amy’s room. De other 
ladies is up dar, puttin’ on dey nekkid 
jays.” She waited complacently for 
appreciative laughter from Josephine. 
“Dat's whut I calls dem flimsy wrap- 
pers dat don’t hide nutn,”’ she said, in 
the peeved manner of an after-dinner 
speaker who is forced to diagram his 
little joke. ‘‘Nekkid jays. Nekkid 
as a jay bird.” 

Josephine smiled as affably as she 
could and went upstairs. Amy’s room 
was dainty and restful. The walls 
were painted pale violet and the Ve- 
netian blinds were drawn, because 
Amy believed the ritual of beauty re- 
quired an atmosphere of sanctuary. 
Sun came through in thin slices and 
made a sort of ladder design on the 
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carpet. Generally, the room was full 
of chatter, but today the girls sat qui- 
etly on the chaise longue, underneath 
the row of Godey prints. Their hair 
was drawn back from their foreheads, 
and their faces, glistening with cold 
cream, had a look of solemn inno- 
cence. So they had looked at school, 
Josephine thought with a rush of af- 
fection, when they had been deep in 
some weighty matter like the nature 
of eternal punishment or just how 
wrong it was to kiss a boy before 
he'd given you his fraternity pin. 

“Jo-Jo, darling!’ Amy said, rising. 
“We saved the prettiest negligee for 
you. Have you heard Mossy’s version 
of ‘negligee’? It’s a scream.” 

“She told me,” Josephine said. 
“Hey there, everybody.” 

From a lingerie closet that looked 
stocked for a long, luxurious illness, 
Amy took a fragile concotion of lace 
and chiffon. She was a tall woman 
whose least movement had grace. 
Now, as she offered the garment to 
Josephine, her gesture conveyed the 
notion of a kind of Olympian com- 
passion. 

“Isn't it pretty!” Josephine cried. 
“Tt looks like a frappé.’’ She took off 
her suit and blouse. 

“Your slip’s hiked up,” Kate said. 
She came and removed Liza's safety 
pin, and helped Josephine into the 
wrapper. 

“You're first, Joe,” Amy said, ar- 
ranging a row of bottles and jars on 
a table beside the bed. She spread 
a clean towel on the pillow. “Lie 
down, now, and relax. Let all the 
little muscles go slack.” 

Josephine stretched out on the bed. 
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Amy gazed down at her with an un- 
accountable air of indecision. Kate 
and Jane were silent. Josephine had 
the sudden conviction that they were 
all about to tell her something, and 
that whatever it was would be un- 
pleasant. Jane looked uneasily at 
Amy. Amy shrugged. 

“By the way, Jo,’’ Jane said, “have 
you heard from Mrs. M. lately?” 

“I heard today,” Josephine said. 
“An awfully nice letter.” 

“That's a coincidence,” Jane said, 
“because we heard, too—indirectly. 
Mary Lou Hunter has just been up 
that way, and she’s solved your mys- 
tery.” 

Josephine sat up. Amy sat down 
beside her and took her hand. 

“You see, we were just dead with 
curiosity,” Jane said. “So when we 
heard Mary Lou was going up there 
to her niece’s wedding, we asked her 
to do some detective work. We 
thought we'd surprise you. Mary Lou 
came home last night.’ She licked 
her lips nervously. ‘You tell her, 
Amy. You talked to Mary Lou.” 

Amy stroked Josephine’s hand. 
“Your Mrs. Marshall is a remarkable 
person,”’ she began slowly. ‘She's far 
better educated than any of us ever 
‘dramed of being. Even than you, Jo.” 

“That's apparent in her letters,” 
Josephine said. 

“TI mean she’s really cultivated,” 
Amy went on. “It’s not only that 
she teaches school; she plays the pi- 
ano beautifully—classical music.” 

“She reads French for fun,’ Kate 
said, wide-eyed. 

“There’s just this one thing,” said 
Amy. 
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“One teentsy-weentsy thing!” Kate 
chirped. 

“Hush up, Kate. This isn’t funny,” 
Jane said. 

“T think it is,’ Kate said. 
way you look at it, it’s funny.” 

“Well,” Josephine said, trying to 
sound flippant, “‘is she living in sin?” 

“Oh, no,” Amy said. ‘She's highly 
respected in her community. Very 
charitable, and a power for good, and 

. .” Her voice trailed away. She 
looked hopefully at Jane. Jane shook 
her head. ‘Well,’ Amy said flatly, 
“she’s colored.” 

“What?” Josephine gasped. Then 
she saw the girls watching her, want- 
ing to see how she would act. “I 
need to light a Murad,” she said. 

‘Here's a Camel, if that will help,” 
Jane said. “Is it all right, Amy?” 

“Yes,” said Amy, who usually 
would not let the girls smoke during 
treatments, because she thought to- 
bacco smoke injurious to the creams 
and lotions she worked with. “This 
time. I think she needs it.” 

Josephine drew smoke deep into 
her lungs. It made her dizzy, the 
way the first cigarette of the day 
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often did. She blew it out ona f— fa 
whistle of wonder. we 

“Aren't you flabbergasted?” said 
Kate. the 

“Give me time to take it in,” Jose: J 2 
phine said. But she realized witha f of 
definite sense of shock, that she F thi 
wasn’t particularly surprised, really, spo 
and that what she’d learned didat F «all 
make much difference. Of course, it JP Was 


explained some things—Mrs. Mar 
shall’s personal reticence, for instance, 
and the absence of a wary sophistic# 
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tion that might have prevented her 
from using those high-sounding, 
hackneyed expressions, like ‘‘noble 
words” and “richness in their minds,” 
so innocently, as if they were still 
fresh and potent. And that parentheti- 
cal prefix to her signature—what did 
it mean? Was it simple ignorance of 
usage? Or was it pride, a jealous in- 
sistence upon her right to the appella- 
tive? Josephine tried to picture her 
by her thinking of Liza, whom she 
loved, and of Mossy, whom she de- 
tested, and of a number of other Ne- 
- groes, to whom she was amiably in- 
different. But she couldn't do it. It 
was strange, now she came to think 
of it, that she had never visualized 
Hannah Lee Marshall in the flesh. All 
that the name had ever evoked for 
her had been a sense of nimble spirits, 
_ of candor of mind, and of a lovely va- 
_ tiety of experience in a world that had 
awarm glow. 

“Yes, Jo, she’s colored,” Amy said. 
"Her story’s like a fairy tale, except 
that it doesn’t end happily. Do you 
want to hear it?” 

“Naturally,” Josephine said. 


day “Well, she was raised on this little 
on a FF farm in Virginia. They say her parents 
| were the finest type of Negroes— 
said | humble and self-respecting. The kind 
that's gone with the wind. They had 
Jose F 2 whole mess of children, and most 
ith a — Of them didn’t amount to much, but 
she this Mrs. Marshall—’? She laughed 
really, *pologetically. reckon I ought to 
didn't & all her Hannah now—this one girl 
irse, it J Was awfully smart and pretty. You 
Mar § know darky girls can be pretty. They 
stance, Jy she had that right clear brown 
nistica: kin—” 
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“I know,” Josephine said. 

‘Some Northern people came down 
there for the summer and hired Han- 
nah to look after their children. They 
were advanced thinkers, so they got 
crazy over her and took her home 
with them and treated her like a mem- 
ber of the family. They sent her to 
college and even let her travel in 
Europe.” 

“Misguided kindness,” said Jane. 

“Well, yes,” Amy agreed, ‘‘but they 
didn’t know any better. People who 
weren't brought up with darkies don’t 
understand them like we do. Any- 
how, Hannah married a doctor in the 
North—a colored doctor—but he left 
her, or something. She had no chil- 
dren, and her father was old and sick, 
so she came home to nurse him. And 
after he died, she had this idea that 
she ought to stay there and help her 
people. So she did.” 

“One way you look at it,” Kate said 
gravely, “it’s sad.” 

Josephine felt called upon to say 
something. “I’m astonished,” she 
said. 

“Of course you are, honey,” Amy 
said. isn’t your fault.” 

“Tt’s that woman’s fault,’’ Jane said 
hotly. “Writing to Jo like that. 
Letting on she was an equal. I think 
we should expose her!” 

“No,” Amy said. “That wouldn’t 
be Christian. She’s had a strange life 
and a lonely one. She probably never 
considered the position she was plac- 
ing Jo in.” 

‘Maybe she thought Jo-Jo was a 
nigger, too,” Kate said. 

Jane put her face in her hands and 
moaned with laughter. Amy made a 
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try for composure, but the effort was 
beyond her. Kate laughed because the 
others did, and because she thought 
she must have said something clever. 
Josephine began to laugh, too. She 
leaned against Amy’s shoulder and 
laughed until she cried. 

“Stop it,” Amy said. “You'll get 
hysterical. Do you want some am- 
monia?”’ 

“No. I'm all right,” Josephine said. 

“But listen,’ said Jane. ‘“There’s 
another thing to consider. Jo asked 
her to come to see her. Suppose she 
does?” 

“T’'ve considered that,” Amy said. 
“There needn't be any embarrass- 
ment. Mrs. Marshall will go into Jo's 
bedroom and they'll have a nice, long 
chat about Latin. Then she can go 
home with Liza. Or she can come out 
here and stay with Mossy. Mossy has a 
double bed, with an inner-spring mat- 
tress.” 

Josephine stared at her. I couldn't 
have heard that, she thought. For an 
instant, she herself seemed to become 
Mrs. Marshall—being received with 
kind courtesy, being dismissed and 
told she could sleep in the bed beside 
fat Mossy. Oh, for heaven's sake! 
Amy must be joking. But Amy rarely 
joked, and she was not joking now. 
Her noble brow was unravaged by 
humor or doubt. Her lips were curved 
—not in a smile but in their perpetual 
expression of confident goodness. 
“Lie back, now,” she said, ‘‘and let’s 
get on with the treatment.” 

Josephine lay back. Kate and Jane 
started to paint their toenails, talking 
quietly between themselves as they 
compared the relative merits of 
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Tropic Pink and Forbidden Apple. I 
don’t have to stay here if I don’t want 
to, Josephine thought suddenly. What 
am I doing here anyway, in this silly 
room, with these silly women? 

Josephine surrendered for the mo- 
ment to the rhythm of the message 
and tried to recover the feeling of 
calm exhilaration that she had known 
an hour earlier. But the mood had 
flown. All she remembered now was 
a smug, dowdy town and a tedious, 
bossy darky sweeping in a slovenly 
way. (Why did she have to raise all 
that dust?) The windows were open, 
and presently she heard the beginning 
of a resonance in the air. It came from 
the trolley wires, down at the corner. 
Soon the dinky car would be heard 
rattling and banging along the tracks, 
but now there was only this monoto- 
nous humming noise—like a whine, 
like a long complaint, like the fretful, 
recurrent loneliness of the human 
mind. 

Why, that’s pretty good, Josephine 
thought with a stab of pleasure. I 
must remember to use that in a letter. 

“Now, Amy said gently, with 
out disturbing the regular rotary mo- 
tion of her fingertips, ‘‘don’t hurt that 
poor woman's fvelings! You'll have 
to go on writine —for a time, at least 
Maybe you could mention the rac 
business casually, as if you'd known 
about her all along. And you can skip 
a letter now and then. And gradually 
—without doing anything cruel, you 
know...” 

Josephine stiffened. 

“Let all the little muscles go slack’ 
Any said. 
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